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and to all those working m this field with whom the 
writer has been privileged to come into contact In 
particular, however, it owes a great deal to seveial of 
the author’s friends who were kind enough to read and 
comment upon the brief outline submitted to them before 
the writing of the book was begun When the manuscript 
had been drafted Miss Fanny Street, MA,, Mr. Horace 
Fleming, MA, Professor H. J Laski, M.A., and 
Professor T. H Searls, M A , were good enough to read 
it and give the writer the benefit of their cnticisms and 
suggestions, but for nothing m the book is anyone but 
the author responsible. 
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CHAPTER I 

ON GEOWING UP — AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

The child is father of the man in ways far more subtle 
and certain than the makers of that old proverb 
suspected The attention which scientists have paid 
during the last half-century to the characteristics .of 
childhood and youth has yielded a rich harvest of precise 
knowledge which hears directly upon the problems of 
our lives as men and -women Every year we spend 
more thought and a greater proportion of public .money 
upon education. We believe m giving every child his 
chance, not only for bis own sake, but also for the sake 
of the nation and the race 

Nevertheless we are sometimes tempted to desire that 
children might remain as they are We find so much joy 
in tbeir irresistible freshness and their irresponsible 
vitality. But also we may he inclined to agree weth 
Wordsworth that 

Shades of the prison-house begin to closo 
Upon the gi owing boy 

Some modern psychologists leave us with a dread of 
determinism, the notion that the older we grow the more 
completely we are in bondage to our own personal and 
racial past On the other hand, whereas we covet for 
the coming generation a happier world than our own, 
economic and social conditions may seem to us to be 
steadily changing for the worse, and the burden of life’s 
responsibilities becoming heavier. 
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Fortunately the growing hoy himself sees things 
quite otherwise. He is eager to grow up for the very 
reason that he will then be free, lie will do as he likes, 
and not as he must. He will he the equal of those who 
now bear rule over him. He will come into a kingdom 
of his own. The most lively boy in an elementary 
school is often found to be longing for the last day of 
the term in which he becomes fourteen, so that he may 
“go to work” Likewise a secondary or public school 
boy pictures to himself the joys of undergraduate life or 
the adventure of starting in business. Probably neither 
has any clear idea of what he wants to do. The spirit 
of revolt is in him. The glamour of the unknown lures 
him. A natural, hut often misinterpreted, passion for 
self-realization and self-expression is awakening. 

Wise elders are disposed to smile indulgently when 
youth takes its fling and claims the right to answer 
for itself These young people will settle down after a 
while, they say; this is just a passing phase. But they 
are only partly right, Young folk may gam balance 
and perspective, insight and self-control, as years 
increase, hut they ought never to lose the love of freedom 
and the craving for responsibility. For those are the 
marks of a man. They are the distinguishing qualities 
of “ adultness.” To be able to exercise them aright is 
to have grown up. 

We know, on the whole, much less about adult 
human nature than we do about infancy and adolescence. 
This may be because students of psychology and 
sociology have in our own time been concerned so largely 
with the abnormal — with neurotic or degenerate rather 
than healthy individuals, and with conflict rather than 
co-operation between classes and nations. Yet we have 
made a sufficient number of discoveries about personality 
and society to reveal the delicate intricacy of their 
structure. We are consequently and rightly more 
reluctant to dogmatize. We find it increasingly difficult 
to set down in black and white the precise capacities, 
and the degree of their development, by which primitive 
man may be distinguished from his ancestral cousin the 
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ape, civilized man from primitive, and among civilized 
men the complete (if there are such) from the partially 
grown 

To begin with, every human being is so many-sided ; 
each of us, William James said, is really several selves 
in one. How are we to determine which should be 
supreme? Where are we to look for the evidence that 
any individual has the right to say “ When I was a 
child. . . . Now that I am become a man”? The 
contents of a daily newspaper, the variety of subjects 
dealt with m any of the series of cheap popular manuals 
now so much m demand, the list of faculties m a 
university, or indeed any man’s contact with his neigh- 
bours for a single day of our common life, will show how 
widely we differ in our notions as to wliat life either is 
or is for How can there be a common aim, or any 
universally accepted measure of our progress towards the 
achievement of that aim ? 

We may reasonably suggest, however, that freedom 
and responsibility are the two foci about which the life 
of men at its finest and fullest revolves. All other 
aspects of our experience will be found to be related to 
these, though perhaps not reducible to either the one or 
the other Certainly the history of humankind shows 
men always and everywhere striving to attain some new 
independence in thought or action, always and every- 
where undertaking fresh and more formidable tasks. We 
find an endless succession of instances in every phase of 
life — ’industry and the arts, politics and domestic affairs, 
war and peace, morality and religion. Bo the dreams 
and the msurgence of youth are but the prophecy of 
these more fully matured characteristics in the man 
When we follow the footsteps of the growing boy we 
arrive at no melancholy prison-house . we come to a 
palace m the making Itousseau was wrong when he 
wrote the epigram which so many revolutionaries have 
accepted at its face value — “ Man was born free, and is 
everywhere in chains ” It would be truer to say that 
every child of man is born in bondage, but destined for 
that freedom which cannot be his till he is full-grown, 
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and winch can he won only through some service that 
to him is perfect freedom. 

The youngster’s first thought is to iling off the 
shackles of. authority. Freedom to him means escape. 
But neither the young naan who has just attained his 
majority nor the slave newly emancipated has yet 
achieved fullness of life. General Armstrong, after the 
American Civil War, “ ashed himself what he could do 
to help the race he had fought to free.” The result was 
Hampton College, which opened the door of higher 
education, and consequently of more complete and 
effective citizenship, to American negroes. There is 
something in us that remains unsatisfied by the mere 
absence of lestramts. We must be free to create. We 
must needs rule m a kingdom that we have carved out 
for ourselves, however small that kingdom may be. We 
are all by nature poets — makers of something new and, 
in our own eyes at least, beautiful. Economic, social, 
political or religious freedom is real only when those who 
claim it have some clear constructive purpose before them. 
The quondam slave must be finding his place and playing 
his part as a normal citizen. Youth must be working out 
a career, building character, committed to an adventure 
as artist or artisan, teacher, politician or, more probably, 
as several of these at once. In all things the mind of the 
free man must be constantly on the march, his spirit 
always pioneering. 

Mr. Bertrand Bussell and Professor Santayana, 
though otherwise poles asunder in their philosophies, 
both seem to suggest that freedom of the spirit is much 
the same thing as final disillusionment. For most of us, 
however, such an ideal is cold aud lifeless “ The last 
of life, for which the first was made ” is not dispassionate 
contemplation, but the power to create something which 
we can look upon and see that it is good, the ability 
to respond to other creative personalities and find satis- 
faction in the harmony between their purposes and our 
own. If we are told by thinkers of quite another type 
that freedom is but a figment for the mass of mankind 
so long as the present economic system is maintained, 
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and that id any event everything is to be explained by 
the material basis of life, we find them also, m due 
course, assuming “ man’s power to will to act ” Thus 
Mr. J S. Clarke in Marxism and History repudiates the 
idea that Marx, in his Materialist Conception of History, 
taught economic determinism, and he himself asserts that 
“ Man, therefore, can retard or accelerate the movement 
of history according to the extent and power of his 
ability, energy, genius — call it anything you like.” The 
“ emancipation of the working classes ” m truth depends, 
not upon kindling resentment into revolution, hut upon 
developing in the whole community that creative freedom 
of mind and spirit which is able to remould the sorry 
scheme of things nearer the heart’s desire. 

For human freedom is essentially social. No man can 
be free all by himself A Robinson Crusoe may think 
he can hut even then Man Friday appears, and adjust- 
ments have to he made. Moreover, for purely biological 
reasons a society of three at least — father, mother and 
child — is necessary, or the species dies out. Philosophic- 
ally the solitary individual, while he may be free from 
opposition or restraint on the part of other individuals, 
cannot be certain how he would act m relation to the 
other members of even that minimum society, if he found 
himself within it. Until he is certain, he cannot claim 
possession of that real freedom winch is mastery of him- 
self in all circumstances. It is true that the liberty of 
the subject, freedom of conscience and speech, and the 
right of private judgment have usually become crucial 
questions m Church and State because some individual 
like Galileo, Luther, or even the notorious John Wilkes, 
has put forward his personal claim. Yet, the more un- 
trammelled in the expression of his ideals and purposes 
a man becomes, the greater is the necessity that he should 
recognize the justice of making what he himself values 
so highly a universal possession Otherwise he must 
needs he an autocrat, little as he may desire it. 

Personal freedom, therefore, involves an order of 
society m which men can choose for themselves not 
only what they will think and say, hut what work they 
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will do and under what conditions, who shall govern 
them and upon what terms, where they will live and what 
recreations they will pursue, and so forth. Obviously 
they must sui render that unconditioned freedom of choice 
sometimes, or internecine stufe would result. But the 
surrender, like submission to the laws of Nature, is only 
apparent. In reality they exercise a higher freedom 
when they modify their desires, purposes and choices so 
that they may live m harmony with other free men, and 
thus achieve a common good, m itself greater and richer 
than any individual could attain by himself. 

To one man or group economic freedom may seem at 
a given time more important than religious, to another 
social freedom more vital than political, while a third 
may be concerned chiefly with the triumph of free 
speculation over conventional creeds or scientific and 
philosophical theories. Still others may he waging a 
battle for truth and fearlessness in teaching either 
children or adults, or for the right to set the spiritual 
kinship of mankind above the narrower interests and 
prejudices of colour, race and nationality. It is clear, 
however, that none of us can do a day’s work, join m an 
hour’s play, or reflect for a few moments upon life as we 
experience it, without coming upon this demand for 
personal and social freedom as implicit m the thought 
and activity of all full-grown men and women. 

Equally so is the acceptauce of responsibility. That, 
as our independence-seeking youth soon discovers, is 
always the other side of the shield. Unless he has the 
misfortune of being born with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
he must earn his own broad and butter He must in any 
case make his own friendships and fight his own battles. 
His personal freedom is m itself a responsibility. For 
not only will his use of it shape his own character, do 
much to settle what his circumstances shall he, and 
determine very largely his own happiness or wretched- 
ness 5 hut also whatever he is and does (or fails to he and 
do) must directly and indirectly affect many other lives. 
He may have no part in carrying on any industry, hut 
he is a consumer of what others have produced Politics 
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may liave no interest for hna: perhaps “ on principle ” 
he never votes at an election • but Ins abstention, and 
that of others like him, may easily turn the scales between 
alternative policies of tremendous importance for himself 
and everybody else Probably he is “ no student,” or 
‘‘never goes to Church”: yet his lack of knowledge, 
judgment, or moral sensitiveness (neither of which things, 
of course, necessarily results from attendance at either 
classes or churches) may work out in difficulty or tragedy 
for other people. Certainly as soon as he takes up a 
trade, enters a profession, or establishes a home, his 
responsibilities multiply at a rate which might cause 
him to question whether he was not losing all bis 
freedom, did he not know that they aie the outcome of 
his exercise of that freedom, enriching his life even 
more than they burden it 

When philosophical and political thought received a 
new impetus m England during the eighteenth century 
much stress was laid upon the relationship between 
rights and duties. The words suggest much the same 
elements m human life as freedom and responsibility, 
but they are more legal and moralistic The question 
that concerns us now, however, is not how best to 
describe these factors m our personal and corporate life, 
but ratber how we may give effect to what we have 
learned. Once more, as in the time of the Greek city- 
states, the days when Itome was ruled by “ senate and 
people,” or the period of the mediaeval Italian republics, 
a democratic age has come upon the world. Democracy 
as we know it, though still far from perfect, has 
advanced beyond anything that these forerunners of it 
dreamed or dared In theory at least, the leisure, 
culture and power of those who share it are not made 
to rest upon the servitude and toil of a slave-class, 
regarded as without natural rights or normal capacities. 
Democracy m our day is indeed a more difficult and 
dangerous venture than before. But the justification of 
it lies where its dynamic lies, in the belief that all men 
should he free and responsible It is rightly held to he 
the basis of the good life (for which, Aristotle said, the 

IT B 
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State exists) only in so far as individuals find tlieir 
fulfilment and happiness m tlie exercise of fliese twin 
powers for social ends. 

One of the chief diseovenes that our own generation 
is making, moreover, is that national lile cannot safely 
be governed by a set of pi meqdo.s completely divergent 
from those accepted by individual men and women as 
desirable and right for themselves. Nations are subiect 
to the same tests of growth and maturity as men. Tuey 
demand freedom and responsibility for themselves and 
must needs concede these to one another, or sutler the 
cataclysm which shook civilization to its foundations m 
the World War 

Do nations grow up ? We speak of child races. 
Without of necessity accepting theories of the “ gaoup- 
mmd ” which would attubute supei -personality to a 
people, we may yet apply to group life, whether that of 
a nation or that of its component parts racially or 
industrially considered, the same considerations as we 
have applied to the development of a man. We find 
here too the same notes of challenge and aspiration, 
natural to the youth of a nation, glowing stronger and 
deeper in its maturity. 

Even beyond the nation, in the race and in human 
society at large, the same conceptions will he found to 
hold good, without involving us m a false application 
of biological terms to social phenomena Progress, grow- 
ing up, the attainment of higher levels in all the vai’ied 
aspects of living, must depend upon the same two funda- 
mental factors. Development is a piocess of eliciting 
and combining them. “ Wo are apt to forget,” says 
Professor Julian Huxley in Religion Without Revelation, 
“ that the world is really growing up Man as an 
organism is still a young species, and civilization, if we 
date it from the twin discoveries of metal-working and 
agriculture, is a mere day in the biological centuries. 
But so rapid, during that negligible period of less 
than ten thousand years, has been the evolutionary 
advance made possible by speech and tradition and the 
other new properties of the human organism, that 
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we are now justified in saying that civilized man is 
m his adolescence, and has the chance of attaining 
maturity.” 

It is one thing, however, to recognize the existence 
of these dynamic forces, whether in the individual, in the 
group, or in the race It is quite another to experience 
their action and interplay. For they bring with them 
a sense of limitation and inadequacy One’s first 
attempts to exercise a new-found freedom invariably 
issue in mistakes, sometimes trivial, sometimes fatal. 
It may be trne that the man who never makes mistakes 
never makes anything We take that adage as our 
consolation m the early stages of our endeavours. 13ut 
we find that though our average of successes improves, 
our liability to failure does not cease. Our powers 
outrun our knowledge, oui wisdom, our tact, our creative 
imagination. Perhaps, like Frankenstein, we make a 
monster that we cannot conti ol Certainly we find that, 
however well our projects might fare if we alone had the 
direction of things, they come to grief because we have 
not reckoned with the aims and actions of other people, 
or have miscalculated them. 

In the same way we prove unequal to the respon- 
sibilities which we have readily assumed, or which 
devolve upon ns m the nature of things, whether we 
welcome them or not. We discover that we lack skill 
or insight, initiative or staying power, information or 
intelligence. Capacity and willingness we may possess, 
hut our training is incomplete, our resources fall short of 
our purpose 

Detailed illustrations are unnecessary We all of us 
have known the disappointing and disillusioning moment 
when, rejoicing that at last we are masters of the 
situation so far as all external restraints are concerned, 
conscious that a great opportunity of doing the fine 
thing in the fine way has come to us, we realize that we 
are not inwardly free, we have not the disciplined 
strength to discharge our responsibility Fiom Shakes- 
peare to Shaw our dramatists have rung the changes on 

this theme Galsworthy’s Soames Forsyte and Hardy’s 

1 ' 
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Mayor of Casterbndge are instances of tlie way in which 
our novelists repeat the warning 

The position is made clearer still by events in the 
story of a movement or a nation. President Wilson 
failed to carry his conviction into practice when the 
Treaty of Veisailles was being framed because he had 
misread the mind of his own people, hut even more 
because that people had not thought out the practical 
application of its cherished idealism. The events lead- 
ing up to the World War itself reveal now, as we 
examine them more quietly and dispassionately than 
was possible while they were carrying us away as with 
a flood, a senes of hopeless mutual misunderstandings, 
as well as a fatal mistrust, between the nations. There 
was litei ally no nation that was guiltless of blunders, or 
that lose to the height of its inoial and spiritual respon- 
sibilities when the crisis came, whatever individuals may 
have done. And since then the same kind of thing has 
happened in. the less dramatic sphere of industry, where 
bitterness, loss, and reaction have proved the fruit of 
failure on both sides to use well the freedom each had, 
and to discharge the responsibility which each not only 
admitted but claimed The worst weakness of all has 
been exhibited in one crisis after another by “the 
public ” wbicb, m all countries alike, has pro'Vecl 
incapable of making up its own mind on matters of life'' 
and death to itself, thus falling victim to the experts 
whom, as Professor Laski tells us in his Grammar of 
Politics, it ought to know how to use, and following 
blindly the demagogues of platfonn and Pi ess who know 
too well how to delude it into the belief that it is acting 
in a free and responsible manner when it is but dancing 
to their piping. 

So it is that we find out, to our cost and chagrin, that 
neither individually nor socially have we really grown 
up. As Sir J H. Jeans, Secietary of the Boyal Society, 
says m his Trueman Wood Lecture, “We are standing 
at the first flush of the dawn of civilization, and are 
terribly inexperienced beings ” Infan tilisms appear — 
fear, selfishness, captivity to things seen and handled, 
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vanity, and the rest We are baffled by commonplace 
pioblems, defeated by the demands of tbe unfamiliar 
Freedom becomes an edged tool m our caieless or 
unskilful bands, so that we do damage to ourselves and 
to all wbo come near us Responsibility proves our 
undoing. As Professor Leonard Nelson argues m 
Politics and Education, democracy may be our downfall 
because we bave not learned either to choose our leaders' 
wisely or to follow them with loyalty and understanding 
when we bave chosen them. 

In saying this we assume that the love of fieedom 
and the acceptance of responsibility are widespread, if 
not universal, among tbe men and women wbo make up 
tbe population of any modern civilized nation. Therein 
lies one of our colossal errors of judgment 'The v condi- 
tions of industry, with its monotony of work and poverty 
of recompense, have made seven-tenths of- the manual 
workers m Britain or Germany, Fiance^or America, 
completely apalketic in the matters to which we bave 
been refening Tbe dullness of their occupation and tbe 
deadly uniformity, if not sordidness, of tbe places where 
they live can scarcely fail to drive them to seek relief 
in tlie excitement of games which they watch but do not 
play, cinema films by which they are thrilled but not 
stimulated costhetically or intellectually, sensational 
papers which they ridicule and yet believe. Professor 
Ernest Barker rightly declares, m his Stevenson 
Lectures, that the mechanization, and even brutalization, 
of life by modern industry is a supreme danger to 
national character 

Nor is one section of the community alone in peril. 
Mr Tawney, m Religion and the. Rise, of Modern 
Industry, has shown us how the Puritan virtues of thrift 
and devotion to one’s calling degenerated into the vices 
of commercialism People who do not work with their 
hands are none the less liable to be caught up by the 
materialism and the competitive rush of our industrial 
age. They have neither time nor disposition, m many 
instances, to do more than maintain their place in 
business and keep the conventionalities of social life 

21 
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going. It is as hard to sustain a repertory theatre, a 
series of piomenade concerts, or classical opera in 
London as it is to fill churches or sell senous books and 
journals Pleasure must be pure excitement if it is 
to satisfy these folk. Politics, domestic 01 foreign, leave 
them unmoved, except m the heat of a Parliamentary 
election, which tends after all to he more of a good prize 
fight between parties than a reasoned attempt to express 
the considered judgment of the country upon politics. 
Industrial disputes and social crises to them are frankly 
mere occasions for the expression of class mteicsts and 
prejudices How can life on thaL level be regarded as 
an exereise of either freedom or responsibility? 

These things may result m open conflict. They 
make for that crass ignorance and culpable nai rowness 
of outlook which keep alive the notion that “ what you 
gain I lose,” and vice versa. They actually conceal 
and cherish injustices which common sense would expose 
and destroy. They aie the fruitful, irritant sources 
of malignant disease in the body politic The less we 
are conscious of them the more, like repressions and 
complexes m the individual personality, they work 
desperate mischief. There is m fact something like a 
.vicious circle between our experience as separate persons 
and our experience as communities. These evil condi- 
tions in our environment intensify the abnormal 
tendencies in ourselves which cripple oui personal 
freedom and devitalize Loth our sense of responsibility 
and our power to discharge it. These disastrous failings 
in ourselves, on the other hand, increase the servility 
and irresponsibility of society Such weaknesses become 
evident only as we seek to express our innate passion for 
freedom, and to claim our conscious right to a share in 
responsibility. The divided mind, a society at war 
witlun itself, must he the inevitable results India and 
China at the present time afford illustrations m one 
sphere as economic and social conditions within Great 
Britain or America do m another. 

It is not unnatural that pessimism, quietist or activist, 
should tend to spread. Spengler’s Decline of the West, 
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with its theory that each great civilization in tuin arises 
as a revolt, flowers m a characteristic cultnie, hardens 
into a civilization, and finally perishes of rigidity, met 
with an amazingly favourable reception when it was 
first published m Germany It was greeted by many 
thoughtful people m other countries as a sound, if sad, 
intei pretation of history The Mateualist Conception 
of History propounded by Earl Mars was more crude m 
punciple, aigumg that since the economic upper dog is 
indisputably the more powerful at present, ho must 
continue his ruthless assault to a yet more savage degree 
until at last he provokes the whole animal world into 
turning and rending him, hut it has been accepted by 
thousands of “ the pioletanat ” as both sound economics 
and stirring gospel, albeit only Russia has put it to the 
proof Neither Mr Galswoitiiy nor Mr. H G Wells, 
the one with the flawless mirror of a dispassionate nony, 
the othei with the whips and scoipions of indignation 
and sarcasm, has been able to suggest to us anything but 
a despair of ourselves Acquiescence and revolution 
appear to be the alternatives open to us 

Yet experience brings a deepei desire for a unified, 
purposeful, disciplined, ennched life We range our- 
selves under the banners of the Julian Huxleys rather 
than with the Spenglers Just because freedom and 
responsibility arc the poles of our moral universe wo 
cannot believe that the deseits in which for the time 
being we have lost our way, or the raging seas which 
threaten imminently to engulf us, are all that our world 
contains. We know there is something more satisfying 
if we can hut make our way to it Even those terrible 
and devastating elements have their place and their 
significance in an ordered and harmonized world, 
obedient to law and therefore more wonderful in its 
possibilities of happiness We begin to seek quality in 
living — more life and fuller. 

Here then lie the springs of the adult education 
movement, which is democratic in its inspiration, born 
of a devotion to the ideals of freedom and responsibility, 
forced into existence by the faith of men and women m 
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knowledge as the mother of understanding and thus oi 
creative enjoyment. Men and nations aie turning to 
the quest for a moie tiuly conceived freedom, exercised 
moio harmoniously and working more effectively upon 
all the material resources at our command, as well as 
through the intellectual and spiritual capacities oi 
human nature They desiio to know how they can 
develop fully the freedom which is becoming recognized 
as the prerogative of matunty, and how they may 
properly fulfil the responsibilities of which they grow 
more conscious. Thus beneath the apparent short- 
sightedness, stiife, materialism, and, on the other hand, 
the seeming triviality and superficiality, of the time 
there is what William James might have called the will 
to grow up, the faith that Browning voiced through the 
lips of his Babbi Ben Ezra . 

Glow old along with mo! 

The best is vet to he, 

The last of hio, foi which the first was made 
Om tunes aio in His hand 
Who aaith, “ A whole I planned, 

Youth sees but half, tiust God see all noi be afiaid!” 
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STUDENTS ALL AND WET 

As a matter of course we grow out of many things quite 
natural to the child. We do not stop to think about it or 
to congratulate ourselves. Only when, to our surprise 
and mortification, we suddenly find that we are still m 
a stage out of which we know' we ought to have passed 
long ago do we begun to ask what has happened to us, 
and why Thus, individually, w r e are ashamed of a 
childish naivete of mind, whereas we covet a childlike 
simplicity of spirit Ignorance due to our not having 
lived long enough in the world to compass propeily any 
particular field of knowledge is no cause for legitimate 
reproach, but a blatant and solf-satisfied neglect or 
refusal to become a reasonably well-informed member of 
society is obviously a fault So, again, m the larger life 
of the nation or the race, we account it no virtue that 
we “move upward, working out the beast, and let the 
ape and tiger die,” but we aie beginning to look upon 
resort to w r ar, where conference and constructive states- 
manship might have dealt adequately with the causes of 
misunderstanding and dispute, as sheer atavism. Slavery, 
which appeared so inevitable and so reasonable to Plato 
and Aristotle, as it did to many fine-spirited and large- 
hearted planters m the Southern States of America a 
century ago, is now reprobated by the conscience of the 
whole civilized world and practised only by subterfuge. 

Looking, then, at contemporary life m the light of 
history, we are cheeied by the reflection that many 
admitted evils and limitations from which men suffer 
are passing, and the necessity of devising means for 
removing them is temporary — is indeed unquestionably 
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less lh.an it used to be Despite aU the defects of current 
systems of elementary education, for example, the position 
and prospects of a child born into citizenship of any 
western country in these days are so immensely better 
than those of his great-grandfather that we scarcely 
appreciate how gieat an advance has been made In 
Great Britain, at any rale, we aie within sight of full- 
time education for all to the age of fifteen nr sixteen, 
ami of a gieat increase m the facilities for higher 
education given as a right of citizenship, independently 
of social status or financial cncunislances, to those 
whose abilities and disposition warrant such cultiva- 
tion America has, from the beginning of her national 
existence, piidecl heiself upon providing- equality ot 
educational opportunity for all her young citizens. 
France is unifying her primary and secondary systems 
of education, and beginning- to make the complete 
course fiee Similar advance is recorded in many other 
countries Japan, for instance, has long opened a high- 
way for the people “ from nursery school to university.” 

Shall we not then grow out of the need for adult 
education — and peihaps sooner than we anticipate? 
Ought we not to avoid exaggerating the impoi lance of it, 
and to recognize that it ns a transitory social phenomenon, 
a medicine for a social weakness which we are rapidly 
overcoming rather than a part of “ human nature’s daily 
food ”? Becoming conscious of our present need, as we 
find ourselves faced by the results of our inability to meet 
the problems involved in oiu- democratic demands for 
freedom and responsibility, we are apt to look for a 
remedy m llie extension of our educational provision for 
boys and girls. Secondary education for all, day con- 
tinuation schools, more scholarships to our colleges and 
universities — all these are hailed as the way of salvation. 

But, as Dr. R W Livingstone has forcefully argued 
in The Edinburgh Review, valuable as all these are, they 
will never of themselves give us an educated nation 
There is a vital part of our education upon which we 
cannot enter until we are, in the customary sense of 
the term, grown up. Till then our powers are not 
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sufficiently developed, nor is our experience of practical life 
sufficiently wide and actual, to enable us to “ translate 
knowledge into wisdom ” Adult education is not a 
hobby or a luxury. It is no fortunate invention foi 
improving the manners and moials of the lower orders 
or the inferior races Without it as a continuing element 
m the life of all of us, to whatever class or people we 
belong, we shall inevitably justify the pessimism of 
Spengler — or of Dean Inge. Some of us find it easier 
to pursue such education for ourselves, by means of 
books, music, social and intellectual contacts^ tiavel, and 
so forth, while others need 01 piefer the more formal and 
also the more co-operative methods of the lectui e-hall 
and the class-room. But tins affords no evidence that 
any particular section of the population requires educa- 
tion less, or desires it more, than any other If in our 
last chapter we have established anything at all, it is 
that the very nature of human life creates both the 
hunger and the necessity for what Professor Soddy has 
called “lifetime education ” 

Mi . Arthui Gleason, advocating the cause of workers’ 
education m America, anticipated the arguments of 
possible ohjcctois thus- “ The answer is that the desire 
foi adult education grows keenei as elementary education 
is more ividely spread and more thorough A well- 
instructed group of workers, twenty-five years old, will 
he eager for adult education. An llliteiate group, or 
a group numbed by drink, will be hostile to class-work 
Also a group of half-educated youths, fed on dogmas and 
preconceived notions and picturesque phrases dealing with 
catastrophic changes and millennial hopes, will he 
superior to education, to careful analysis, to surveys of 
facts” Mr. Stanley Baldwin, addressing the students 
of Birkbect College on “ Self-Education ” said “ Many 
people tried to educate me, hut the reaction was not 
always successful. A great part of my education took 
place after I liad gone into business, on 'railway journeys 
and at odd moments, and for some years, when I was 
working all day, I would read nearly every night. This 
was the education, I feel, that did me most good.” 
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xhctually, then, the weight of both evidence and logic 
is all the other way. We discover more, and not less, 
neod of adult education as we make progress. It will 
not have a fair chance until hettei preparation is made 
for it during the years of adolescence. On the other 
hand, we are unlikely to achieve a thoroughly sound and 
complete system of pnniaiy and secondary education 
until the adult members of the community, by eoiitmumg 
their own education, realize how mischievous a thing it 
is to abbreviate or mishandle the school-education of hoys 
and girls But adult education, rightly interpreted, is 
as inseparable from normal living os food and physical 
exercise Life, to he vivid, strong, and creative, 
demands constant reflection upon experience, so that 
action may be guided by wisdom, and seivice be the other 
aspect of self-expression, while work and leisure are 
blended in perfect exercise of body, mind and spirit, 
personality attaining completion m society Scholars 
remind us that there is ample evidence in classical Latin 
authors of the way m which the word edit care was used. 
It referred originally to tho fund ion of every mime in 
seeing that her charges had proper food and exercise, so 
that they might develop a healthy and vigorous physique. 
By a natural transition the idea was applied to the 
process of mental growth The needs we have indicated 
are universal and fundamental, incessant and lifelong. 
Interpreting adult education thus we must agree that we 
are by nature students all, however our appetites, our 
choice and resources of diet, and our opportunities and 
methods of exercise may differ 

For such reasons, then, adult education will never 
cease to he an essential part of healthy and progressive 
human life, nor will it ever be required only by the less 
intellectually, socially, or financially fortunate sections 
of the community. It may have its special value for 
this or that group as an aid to the realization of political 
or economic freedom, a resource for the pleasurable and 
profitable employment of leisure lime, a means of gratify- 
ing personal tastes and ambitions, or an element in the 
attainment of mutual understanding between classes and 
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nations But so long as it is held to be only an admirable 
plan for preserving the wayfaring man from the delusions 
of Bolshevism, or on the other hand a useful weapon in. 
the class-war, it is hopelessly misconceived and mis- 
directed. If it is regarded as nothing more than a 
manner of “ finishing ” one’s education, or an alternative 
to sensational and pernicious ways of finding amusement, 
it is completely travestied and emasculated. Above all, 
in so far as we individually or corpoiately advocate it 
because, unconsciously, we think it so good for other 
people while, perhaps more consciously, we consider 
ourselves beyond the need of it, we are merely indulging 
our common and fatally respectable Pharisaism. 

There are indeed two reasons why adult education 
makes comparatively slow progress One is our content- 
ment with the land of education we possess the other 
is our suspicion of the kind that other people want 
These operate as effectively among “ workers ” as among 
“ bouigeois ” Their paralysing influence is evident 
no less among the advocates of “ class-conscious, ” 
“ impartial,” or any other variety of adult educa- 
tion than among Universities and Local Education 
Authorities, late and tax payers, or sensational journals, 
whether red, yellow, or blue They work havoc as freely 
m commercialized America, rationalized France, or com- 
placent Britain as in Bolshevized Russia or Fascist Italy. 
We shall not he rid either of apathy 01 of cant m our 
attitude to adult education until we are more concerned 
about our own need of a richer and more liberal culture 
than about other people’s Neither shall we understand 
the meaning of adult education until we realize that, 
though technical or commercial or umveisily education 
must of necessity he only for some, adult education, like 
primary and secondary, should he for all. 

At the outset, therefore, let us be clear that adult 
education is not a limited affair, as, for example, those 
would make it w'ho think of it meiely as workers’ educa- 
tion, A sovereign specific against all such parochial- 
mindedness is the constant recollection that we are 
concerned with people all the time Philanthropy went 
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wrong when ii began to llnnk and in lk about “ the 
masses” Hid- Victorian Capital mused deep lesentment 
by first calling men “ bauds ” and tbeu floating tliem 
as sucli, Jjabnui makes no less dire a mistake m using 
the term “woikeis” with Loo narrow and exclusive a 
reference. Miselnef always follows failuie to see the 
trees for the wood. Preoccupation with movements, 
organizations, and other manifestations of the herd- 
mstmct, or efficiency-devices, make it difficult for us to 
look at aujr social situation m lei ms of men and women 
One of the woist examples of this tendency is the way 
m which large classes have gone far to depersonalize 
elementary education, despite the magnificent efforts of 
many teaeheis At all costs we must avoid similar 
disasters in the development of lifelong education. 

Great teachers throughout the ages have gone about 
tlieir business as though tlieie were no sunk thing as a 
crowd. They weie mspued, often enough, by a love of 
humanity or of their own nations at large, and they saw 
clearly universal defects and universal possibilities. 
Never weie they sheer individualists, for they were too 
keenly aware that human life is a tissue of intricate 
relationships, every man being hound to his neighbour 
by the indissoluble ties of a manifold interdependence 
The value of esprit ile corps, the importance of the social 
sense, the might of corporate loyalties and common 
purposes, they knew and used But their traffic was 
always with persons. 

Such was Socrates, with his care for the life of 
Athens, and his love of the man in the street. Ho drew 
men’s thoughts from the commonplace and the conven- 
tional to a quest for truth in its most profound and 
universal significance Yet he alwmys began in a friendly 
conversation, asking for a definition of some word care- 
lessly used by a supercilious young scholar, or question- 
ing some pet assumption underlying the talk of a 
shopkeeper or workman. No one was safe from the 
shafts of his irony. Everyone was a potential sage or 
statesman m his eyes 

Or again, to take a modern instance, A L. Smith, 
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Master of Bulliol, wielded so amazing an influence at 
once m tlio academic world of Oxford and among trade- 
unionists 01 co-operators, not because be bad a love of 
education m the abstract, but because lie found every 
man or woman be encountered m some way or other an 
interesting person Sympathy and piactical common 
sense enabled him to see individual needs and desires 
whore others peiceived only types, so familiar as to 
attract no attention The Master would have scorned 
to he didactic, and of the superior attitude he was 
incapable But uo one who came into personal contact 
with him could long escape a sense of ignorance and 
inadequacy which would have been crushing but that at 
the same time he nnpaited a sense of comradeship m the 
adventure of learning Theie was always something 
that he was anxious to know, and that his companion of 
the moment was the very peison to tell him, or to shaie 
with him the fascination of finding out 

While, however, the case for lifelong education 
rests ultimately upon the nature and needs of human 
personality m such a way that no individual can rightly 
be regarded as outside its scope, the social masons for 
fostering it are a-, powciful as the personal. Only a few 
of these can hoio be cited by way of illustration, but 
many others will oceui to readers from their special 
points of view as participants m the life and work of 
the everyday woild. 

For two or three genoiations the idea of leisure, 
regular and carefree, for all but a small and privileged 
part of the population, was regarded as ridiculous if not 
pernicious. Nowadays we aie shocked by tales about 
exploitation of child labour which come to us from Lhe 
newly industrialized East, forgetting that like conditions 
prevailed in the factories of England under the Georges, 
and that Defoe wrote enthusiastically of a visit to 
Lancashire that “ lie had not seen a thing above four 
years of age that was not capable of earning its living 
wutli its own hands ” If small children were habituated 
to toil in that fashion, what of the older people? Yet 
m our own generation a compaiative abundance of leisure 
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among people of all classes seems likely to prove as 
devastating an influence upon thought and conduct as 
lack of it ever was There is no need to expatiate upon 
the point. The fact lemams that multitudes of men and 
women do not know how eitliei to enjoy their hours of 
freedom from necessaiy work nr to make these contribute 
to zest and creativeness in their woik-time. 

Dr. Ernest Barker, m National Character and the 
Factors tn its Formation, suggests, with reason, that the 
monotony, sub-division, and often the soididness, of the 
majority of industrial occupations make it pure and grim 
irony to say that a man should find ]oy and self- 
expression in his woik He can keep his soul alive, 
thinks Professor Barker, only by making more and more 
of his leisure — “the growing-time of the spirit” For 
that he must exercise all his faculties, and develop the 
power of stepping fiom the toil by winch ho earns his 
livelihood into a world wherein he can truly live Such 
a view may be a little pessimistic, not so much with 
regard to the existing state of things as with regard to 
the possibility of changing it for a happier one. 
Certainly we need not interpret Professor Barker as 
meaning that the spirit of vocation can find no place in 
daily work under modern conditions. But we may well 
learn to look sanely at life as he does, and accept the 
truth he seeks to drive home — if only that we may ho 
stirred to the endeavour to refashion the world m such 
wise that this truth may become less true. But 
obviously, if we are to believe, even with reservations, 
what ho asserts, multitudes of those who must work for 
bread, and without whose work none of us would have 
food to eat or clothes to wear, must have adult education, 
or perish. 

The newspaper Press, again, when the battle for the 
establishment of a democratic regime in England was at 
its height, was kept as far as possible out of the hands 
of the multitude In the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century workmen would go a long way to hear a news- 
paper read, being unable either to purchase or to read 
it for themselves If the contrary wore not so patently 
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true we should say now that the newspapers are at the 
service of everyone in. the civilized world: but m fact 
the majority of people who can read are at the service 
of the very lew who own the newspapers and control their 
policy— -m certain cases securing prominence for their 
convictions or prejudices not only through the comments 
contained m leading and other articles, but also through 
the selection and treatment of news items and even of 
pictures. It would be a tiavesty of the facts to suggest 
that the Press is devoid of high purpose, and without 
devotion to truth or to the finest elements in human life. 
Perhaps never before weie art, letters, science and 
religion given so large a place beside political, industrial 
and social affairs in its columns, The lamentable thing 
is that those newspapers which take the most fairmmded 
view of events, whatever their political standpoint, and 
give most space to serious and cultural articles, find it 
hardest to secure even such a circulation as would ensure 
them against financial loss. As m the case of leisure, 
it would be superfluous to dwell upon what we all admit, 
partly in a vein of cynicism, partly m a spirit of angry 
helplessness. If the Press exerts undue influence both 
upon our personal outlook and upon public opinion, this 
is not only because our minds are undisciplined and 
unbraced, but also because we neither have, nor set our- 
selves to acquire, a fund of reliable and well-balanced 
knowledge, a criterion of sound judgment, from other 
sources. Whether, and how, a man can use newspapers, 
magazines and reviews is a test as much of his moral and 
spiritual quality as of his intelligence and alertness of 
mind The Press, even as it exists, may be a valuable 
factor m the acquirement of lifelong liberal education. 
Everything depends upon the reader. 

Public opinion, however, is not controlled, however 
deeply it is no doubt influenced, by the Press It is 
compounded of tradition, group prejudice, the effect of 
prevailing leadership in all the great fields of public 
activity, the influence of popular books, plays and 
preachers, and a score of other factors. Mob-sentiment 
is too often confused with corporate conviction. Feeling 
m Great Britain at the beginning of the South African 
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War of 1902 illustrates the one, us that which took 
possession of the country at the outbieak of hostilities in 
1914 does the other Yet, whatever view we take ol 
“ mob-psychology,’ 5 we must surely agree that there can 
and should be oidered and penetrating public thought 
on all great issues that ah'oet oui common well-being. 
If this is to be achieved it will never be through bare 
acceptance by the populace of authoritative jwonounoe- 
ments made, however gravely and wisely, by a handful 
of leaders, or by discussion m Parliaments, conferences 
and committees It can come about only if every 
individual concerned can and does contribute what 
Professor Lasla calls Ins instructed judgment It is 
natural for the individual io set store by what “ every- 
body says ” He is diffident about setting himself up, 
m ALhanasius contra mumlum fashion, against public 
opinion. But the first business of the individual is to 
ask whether public opinion is, m any particular instance, 
informed, judicious, far-seeing, imaginative. If he 
wants to examine it m tins way he must in some 
measure possess these qualities himself. If he finds it 
unworthy oi acceptance he must seek, m all humility but 
with all fimmess, to correct and redirect it, allying him- 
self with any who have a similar contribution to make. 
What else is the meaning of freedom and responsibility ? 

“ Public opinion ” is at the root of more conflict, 
whether in the warfare of armed men or m the not less 
bitter and costly strife of strike and lock-out, than the 
worst of diplomacy and the most wretched or misguided 
leadership. The seeds of war are more often hidden in 
market-places, clubs, and other centres of civil life than 
in chancolleiies and General Headquarters War of all 
sorts bespeaks the failure, or lack, of education, and 
especially of adult education, as much as of religion. A 
public opinion which not only tolerates hut actually 
creates it can live only in the absence of that knowledge 
and insight apart from which all action must he on the 
unpulse of unchecked emotion 

Inasmuch as we are all involved, it becomes obvious 
that we all stand in need of a much wider and fuller 
lifelong education. One is reminded of the group of 
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students who, early in tlie history of the Student Christian 
Movement, went into retreat to consider the social 
problem, and leturned saying, “We are the problem 1 ” 

It is curious, again, to note that when men speak of 
ultimate things at all they so often manifest a credulity 
in matters of science directly piopoitionato to their 
scepticism m those of religion, and closely related to 
their unthinking readiness to embrace a materialistic 
philosophy of life Probably, indeed, most men would 
snule at the notion that philosophy has anything to do 
with real life at all They certainly would question the 
statement that every man has a philosophy and lives by 
it. Here we encountei a failuie, which m some cases 
is a deliberate refusal, to think things through and to 
think them together At a time when those who devote 
themselves strenuously and with fearless honesty to 
inquiry m these realms are telling us that the partitions 
between matter and mmd, or spirit, are wearing very 
thm, and that, moieover, each seems to find completion 
only m the other, it is taken for gi anted by an extra- 
oidmarily laige number of people that the final word 
about reality lies with science alone, and that this word 
is either agnostic or materialistic The notion is due 
as much to an imperfect acquaintance with scientific 
thought as to the unexamined supposition that religion 
is both anti-scientific and rigidly dogmatic, or that 
philosophy is concerned only with endless refinements of 
speculation about academic abstractions. Yet unless 
men find freedom m the life of the mind and the spirit 
they will launch forth upon no great adventure and will 
undertake no buiden of responsibility for the regenera- 
tion of social and industrial life, political thought and 
action, or the building of a world commonwealth Here 
clearly is a great unrealized need for adult education. 

Our need may largely he unconscious. The evidence 
of its existence is apt therefore to he, as we have said, 
derived from reaction against the defects of our common 
life But on the positive side of our experience there 
is much to encourage us. The real demand for adult 
education is far more widespread than we generally 
suppose. We are deluded by the fact that the people 
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who want it seldom perceive that what they are clamour- 
ing for is education at all. Indeed they heartily dislike 
the very word, associating it with all that is lifeless, 
prosy, mlellectualist, remote from “the joy of life — the 
mere living.” 

Yet theie is response to writers of fine hooks, actors 
of good plays, perfonncrs of gieat music, leaders m social 
and political reform, advocates of better international 
understanding, preacheis of a living Gospel, The very 
love of sport, of exciting music, of dancing, of tho open 
air, bespeaks the activity, albeit sometimes the mis- 
directed activity, of healthy instincts. The enjoyment 
of expansion, of growth and exercise, aie in them all. 
Half the extravagances of speech and action which we 
regard with so much misgiving are a revolt from some 
cramping of body or mind, some starvation of spirit. 
Education does not imply any extraction of the sparkle 
and the sting from these expressions of vitality. It sends 
them on fresh and more thrilling voyages of discovery, 
with more reliable compasses and with better charts — 
which they are to take their share m completing. 

Born students, who give themselves to the moro 
serious things of tho mind, may he few. Seekers for the 
meaning of what life brings them from day to day are 
many. On all hands there are those who demand 
recreation and enj’oyment. And wiili the more complex 
organization of our corporate life, the fuller realization 
of our social potentialities, comes a conviction that these 
must be utilized for welfaro and not merely for the 
pioduction of wealth. When, therefore, "wc interpret 
adult education in terms of life and people, and not 
merely in those of hooks and subjects of formal study, 
we shall see fresh opportunities and stimulating 
challenges everywhere We shall rejoice to be students 
all, since the word will convey something of the verve 
and the fun which the natural boy or girl expects at a 
university. The distinction between “highbrow” and 
“ lowbrow ” — and even Mr H. G. Wells’s “ broadbrow ” 
— will no longer possess meaning. And in so far as we 
are concerned with the education of other people we shall 
think only of interpreting the potential lifelong student 
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to himself, of opening his eyes to the real nature of his 
craving, of helping him to find the ways m which 
through educational pursuits he may satisfy it. Even 
should we find, as some insist, that adult education is 
not for all, we shall come upon unexplored and unfilled 
fields so vast that not all our energies will suffice to 
overtake either the sowing or the leaping 
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LEARNING FROM LIFE 

The great change that Darwin introduced into our think- 
ing lias given us far more Ilian a scientific and illumina- 
ting msiglit, into liuiuun origins. Since Ins day we liave 
become biologically minded. We recognize that life is 
a process of unbroken continuity, even when contrast 
seems to be its most sinking feature A passage from 
Professor John Dewey’s Democracy and Education 
illustrates this approach to the subject of our present 
discussion 

“ Normal child and normal adult alike are engaged 
in the process of growing'. The difference between them 
is not the difference between giowth and no growth, but 
between the modes of growth appropriate to different 
stages. . . . Since in reality there is nothing to which 
growth is relative save more growth, there is nothing to 
which education is subordinate save more education. It 
is a commonplace to say that education should not cease 
when one leaves school Tito point of this commonplace 
is that the purpose of school education is to ensure the, 
continuance of education l>y organizing the powers (liat 
ensure growth The inclination to learn from life itself, 
and to make the conditions of life such that all will learn 
in the process of living, is the finest product of schooling 
. . Since growth is characteristic of life, education is 
all one with growth; it lias no end beyond life itself ” 
Thus Professor Dewey arrives at a definition of education 
which is very pertinent to our theme. “ Education 
means the enterprise of supplying the conditions which 
ensure growth, or adequacy of life, irrespective of age.” 

Even if wo have caught the thrill of the challenge 
flung out by Browning’s “ Grammarian ” — 1 “ No end to 
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learning! ”, most of us have been content to pay a 
passing tribute of admiration to this as the ideal of the 
rare scholar, the typical bookworm Such devotion to 
knowledge, we suppose, is not for the oidmary man 
More commonly we have simply failed to distinguish 
between education and “ schooling.” Until we have 
rid ourselves of that confusion, as Dr J Iv Hart urges 
in liis provocative book on Adult Education, we shall 
condemn our children to a deadening routine of mere 
instruction from which they natui ally and whole- 
heartedly revolt as soon as they can escape from school 
or university But education involves knowledge, experi- 
ence and fellowship For that reason it is never finished, 
and cannot be more than begun m childhood and youth 
“ To know and to have lost the power of learning,” says 
Croce in his Autobiography, “to he educated and to be 
unable still to improve one’s education, is to bring one’s 
life to a standstill, and the right name for that is not 
life, but death ” 

Continuous growth, however, is not by itself a 
sufficient description of education. We need the fuller 
phiase used by the late Professor James Ward m his 
Psychology Applied to Education guided growth.” 
The distinguishing mark of the grown up is that they 
choose their own guides, and find in them companions, 
not dictators Nevertheless there is not one principle 
applicable to the education of children and another to 
that of grown-ups. Methods certainly will differ • 
essentials remain the same A disastrous mistake was 
made when, m the English system, “ elementary” was 
contrasted with “ secondaiy ” education, not only as 
a distinct avenue of learning, but also as leading to 
an altogether different economic and social status. 
Similarly, technical and university education have been 
separated, and have even developed, m some cases, 
rivalry or antagonism It is highly necessary that the 
principle of continuity between all stages and types of 
education should be reaffirmed Adult education, which 
has been variously supposed to be an effoit to overtake 
deficiencies m elementary education, a rival to technical 
education, and a poor relation of university education, 
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will then appear m its proper perspective as the crown 
of them all. Just as primary education should prepare 
the way for secondary, and this again for technical and 
university education, so adult education should be the 
next step for young people who have passed through the 
ordinary primary and secondary courses and then either 
have begun to earn their living m the calling of their 
choice, or have pursued more specialized courses of study 
at college or university. Meantime there is truth m the 
saying of Professor T. P Nunn . “ There isn’t primary 
education os compared with secondary, or adult as 
contrasted with university. There’s just education!” 

Yet, while we recognize continuity of process and 
identity of fundamental principle, each stage m 
education has its peculiar conditions and requirements 
The acquuement of knowledge and the correlation of this 
with experience in a fellowship based upon common 
interests may he the essentials of education m any form. 
But in what respects does the education of the grown-up 
combine these elements dift'eiently fiom that of the 
younger person? What fiesli considerations have to he 
taken into account, either in seeking to stimulate among 
adults the desire to make their education lifelong, or 
m helping them to fulfil that desire? 

Though adult oducation is not a land of annexe to 
the elementary or secondary school, intended for men 
and women who were taken away from these too soon or 
have forgotten what they learned there, it is inevitably 
conditioned at present for many people by the imper- 
fections and failures of oui educational and social 
systems The fact that a man has been in his boyhood 
one of a school class of sixty finds him out in his twenties 
or his forties when ho wants to study politics, economics 
or literature : for it has been practically impossible for 
the most devoted and skilful of teachers to teach him 
the art of learning m the way required by his particular 
temperament and mentality If a woman has had little 
or no encouragement to read and express herself in 
speech or writing since she left school at fourteen she 
encounters severe preliminary difficulties when later in 
life she joins a group to study hygiene, citizenship, 
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natural history or child-psychology When young 
people have been driven at high speed through an 
exacting technical course which has occupied most of 
their evenings from the time they leave the elementary 
or secondary school until they arrive at the age of 
twenty-two or twenty-three, they are apt to have lost all 
interest m liberal studies and to have gained nothing of 
true scientific method or spirit. 

Thus it comes about that adult education often 
involves learning first of all how to handle the ordinary 
tools which it ought to have been second nature for the 
adult student to use, and rekindling a desire which 
ought never to have died down 

Much discussion has of late arisen as to whether 
adults are really “ edueable ” The study of intelli- 
gence, the invention of intelligence tests, mental measure- 
ments, and other applications of formal psychology 
suggested a conclusion extremely disoonceitmg to certain 
eager advocates of education for the grown-up This 
was that general intelligence, which normally shows 
regular development until a boy or girl is about sixteen, 
then ceases to increase. The deduction which appears to 
follow is that if one has not had the good fortune to be 
wisely guided, adequately supplied with intellectual food, 
and stimulated to the right exercise of mental capacities 
in one’s early youth, one’s case is thereafter hopeless. 

Professor Spearman in England and Professor Thorn- 
dike in America have been devoting special attention 
to this pioblem, and agree that, while general intelli- 
gence or ability may rcafch its maximum before the 
period of adolescence is over, no such devastating con- 
sequences as the pessimists proclaim need he anticipated 
Professor Thorndike has recently published a full account 
of his investigations m his book entitled Adult Learning, 
but before domg so he summarized his mam results, m 
an address to the American Association of Adult Educa- 
tion, as follows • “ Ability to learn rises till about twenty, 
and then, perhaps after a stationary penod of some years, 
slowly declines The decline is so slow (it may louglily 
he thought of as one per cent per year) that persons 
under fifty should seldom be deterred from trying to 
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learn anything which they really need to learn by the 
fear that they aie too old. And to a lesser degree this 
is true after fifty also . . The chief reason why adults 

so seldom learn a new language or a new trade or any 
extensive achievement of knowledge 01 skill is not the 
lack of ability, hut the lack of opportunity or desire to 
learn.” 

Professor Spearman’s point is a different, though 
related, one “ Adult persons are,” he says (m the 
Journal of Adult, Education ), “and remain, about equal 
to children m secondary schools — and considerably above 
those iu pi unary schools — with regard to their funda- 
mental powers of learning. But with respect to the 
application of these powers to special kinds of mental 
operations the adult is far more affected than the child 
by many influences, both cognitive and conative, through 
which lie may he either assisted or impeded He is far 
moie likely than the child to yield a had harvest for his 
education; hut equally slow, also, to yield a rich one. 
The success or otherwise of the movement to educate him 
must therefore depend upon the educator’s acquiring 
knowledge of how and where the more favourable out- 
come may be secured ” 

The weakness of measurements and statistics in this 
realm is that they apply mainly, if not wholly, to 
processes of learning facts, or acquiring knowledges and 
skills. These are obviously of great importance to men 
and women who must “ get on 01 get out ” in the -world 
of industry or commerce They are also inseparable 
from the sheer mforost and effectiveness of living- 
Moreover, all genuine culture of spirit demands a measure 
of full and exact knowledge, ever increasing. But -while 
we appreciate the effoits made by a great school of 
psychologists to justify their claim that psychology is 
a science, drawing its conclusions from careful observa- 
tion, experiment and measurement, this aspect of it does 
not carry us far m understanding the process of adult 
education, though it may deliver us from the fear that 
we are too old to learn 

For the business of adult education is not “voca- 
tional” or “technical” m the limited and debased 
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interpretation so commonly given to these really 
humanistic words. It attracLs grown-up people because 
they see m it a means of becoming something other than 
they arc, of widening their honzons, quickening their 
imaginations, refining and strengthening their powers of 
judgment, and enriching their capacity for living in 
creative fellowship with other people, as well as increas- 
ing their store of knowledge and adding to their equip- 
ment for action. In dealing with men and women who 
aic animated by a desire to attain greater freedom and 
to exercise responsibility more worthily, it is impossible 
to proceed upon a mere law of aveiages, even to the 
extent to which this may usefully he applied to boys and 
girls. Tbo variety of interest, pui pose, and previous 
pieparation is infinite, and will be found so within a 
little gioup of a dozen persons as surely as withm the 
pojnilation of a city or a whole eountiyside 

After all, despite the uncertainties and even the 
impossibilities pioolanned by the doubters, tbe job, as 
every one of us knows and as a tutor lecently remarked 
with jubilant finality, is being done every day. There 
may be many problems m adult education for the 
psychologists to investigate, and when they have arrived 
at substantial conclusions we shall be able to go about 
our task of educating ouiselves and one anotliei in more 
clear-sighted and successful ways But m the mean- 
time, whether individually or m oiganized groups, we 
are managing to continue that process of guided growth 
in mind and spinl \\ Inch is education, at whatever stage 
of life it goes on 

Tbo real significance for us of such statements as 
Professor Thorndike and Professor Spearman make, 
however, lies in their scientific reinforcement of our 
common-sense assumption that the educational approach 
must be quite oilier, in the case of adults, than it is in 
that of children and adolescents All environment has 
an educational effect Either it stimulates and fosters 
the giowlli which we desne for ourselves and for others, 
01 it chills and checks that growth The boy finds school 
and homp the most auevling and exacting aspect of liis 
enviiomnent. Behind those is the big world of work and 
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adventure which may sometimes impinge upon his con- 
sciousness through what his father 01 his elder brothers 
are doing, what he leads in the newspapers, or what he 
sees as he goes to and fro in town or village Within 
the smaller world of school his games and his chums may 
ho, for him, more impoilant factors m his environment 
than his classes or his books Wo constantly recognize 
this when we choose (or, if we cannot choose, appraise) 
schools to which we send our children on the score, not 
of examination results or prospects of securing a satis- 
factory “ start in life ” alone, but of atmosphere/’ 
“tone,” “ spmt,” or whatever else we value in the 
corporate life and influence which play so large a part 
in the making or the marling of the hoy 01 gul 

Lor- the adult student, howevei, the big-world aspect 
of Ins environment is ordinarily supreme. Work, 
politics, social conditions, the people with whom m a 
dozen kinds of relationship he has to do every day — these 
dominate his thinking and his feelmg to the comparative 
exclusion of hooks, oidered discussion, the practice of 
the arts, and the other usually recognized means of 
intellectual and cultuial development. It is largely in 
order that he may answer the questions or satisfy the 
hungers stimulated by the experience of daily life that 
he turns to the resources of class, lecture-room, or 
library. While he may perchance plough a solitary 
furrow as a student, it is the need of companionship in 
his intellectual adventures, of confirmation or criticism 
in his researches and conclusions, that sends him into 
a group constituted for educational purposes And then 
it is seen to he essential that all the aspects of his 
environment should be held together, aud all recognized 
as in some way or other part of his education. The life- 
long student must needs by some means relate the 
garnered knowledge and the disciplined thought of the 
university to “ the bustle of man’s work-time.” Know- 
ledge and expex lence must be integrated by reflection 
and discussion, each helping to explain the other in the 
process. Individual and social life, each with its claims 
which must not he crushed out by the demands of the 
other, and each with its contribution to life which must 
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not be missed through yielding wholly to the attractions 
of the other, have somehow to be harmonized m moie 
than a purely philosophical fashion, harmonized m 
practice by sharing the corporate life of a fellowship. 
Adult education is essentially a process of learning from 
life, and thus being able to get the most out of books. 
If growing demands for freedom and a deepening sense 
of responsibility mark personal and social maturity, the 
educational pursuits by which these are clarified and 
unified will need to he part and parcel of our life as a 
whole, and not merely a preoccupation of such leisure 
as we can give to formal study Indeed, if we believe 
that lifelong education is for all, we are committed to 
a conception of education m which the formalities play 
a comparatively small part for any of us, and a negligible 
part for most The analogy is that of fresh air and jolly 
exercise with our best friends, rather than that of 
"physical jerks’’ in the gymnasium or the "daily 
dozen ” in solitude. 

The essential consideration then is not what a man 
learns, but why he wants to learn it, how he sets to work, 
and what the effort makes of him as a personality or as 
a member of society From this standpoint it matters 
only relatively whether he is capable of acquiring what 
Lord Haldane used to call the higher knowledge, or 
whether he is ready only for very simple pursuits, 
recreational m character and followed m quite uncon- 
ventional ways. Neither " the university of the people ” 
nor “night-school’’ is a sufficient description of what 
adult educatiou really is Both ideas may he included, 
hut many other names will be needed as well One man 
may be seeking the philosophic key to the meaning of 
existence : another may be concerned with political or 
economic questions another may be discovering some 
hitherto unsuspected aptitude for using his hands 
artistically and skilfully. Each is attaining a new 
understanding of himself and enriching the values of 
his world. 

Mr. E. 0. Lindexnan takes an invigorating view of adult 
education when he declaies that its purpose is “ to put 
meaning into the whole of life,” and that “the resource 
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of highest value is the learnci’s own experience” 
Summarizing the aigument of his pungent little hook 
on The Meaning of Adult, Education , he says ” Meaning 
must reside m the things for -which people strive, llie 
goals which they set for themselves, their wants, needs, 
desnes and wishes . . among other things, intelli- 
gence, power, self-expression, freedom, creativity, 
appreciation, enjoyment, fellowship. . . They want to 
count for something, they want their experience to he 
vivid and meaningful, they want their talents to he 
utilized, they want to know beauty and joy, they want 
all these realizations of their total personalities to he 
shared m communities of fellowship. Bnefly, they want 
to improve themselves, this is their realistic and primary 
aim. But they want also to change ilie social older so 
that vital personalities will be ci eating a new environ- 
ment in which their aspnations may he properly 
expressed ” 

Even this comprehensive analysis cannot be accounted 
complete. It ceitamly would not he recognized by the 
majority of adult students as an explanation of the 
impulses which led them to take up the study of litera- 
ture or the social sciences, history, psychology, or the 
arts, or perchance merely to join a gioup for the dis- 
cussion of current, questions as reflected in the newspapers, 
or a class for the practice of some handicraft. For many 
of them simply do not know what they want, or why 
Many are only aware that they are searching for a 
pleasant way of spending their leisure and finding 
congenial company. Assuredly while, m one sense, 
liberal education is not sought for its own sake save by 
very few, m another sense it is rarely pursued by grown- 
up people for the sake of anything else its appeal and 
its value are alike due to its sheer human interest it 
is learning from life by the aid of living teachers and 
living books. 

Fundamentally, therefore, Mr. Lmdeman is right. 
The desire springs out of a man’s dominant interests. 
Politics, industrial and economic conditions, inter- 
national problems, the progress of science and the 
application of it in the service, of human welfare, a love 
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of Nature, tlie cestlielic temperament, religion, and a 
soore of minor preoccupations, yield starting points 
Tliere can be no orthodoxy of programme or method 
The didactic spirit would be fatal. Yet there must be 
thoioughness, the endeavour to synthesize knowledge and 
experience for oneself, the cultivation of a right judg- 
ment in all things While intense and narrow specialism 
of the kind into which honouis or research students at 
a university may find themselves beLrayed is m the 
nature of things impossible for the adult student, he 
must avoid the peculiar peril of his own circumstances 
m the tendency to confine his studies (especially of the 
social sciences) within too narrow an ambit, and to 
puisue them in. other than a libeial spirit. 

Adult education, however, is humanist at the core, 
because it is concerned more with people and with 
“ situations ” than with “ subjects ” Its purpose is the 
understanding, enrichment and direction of human 
living, rather than the achievement of conventional 
academic standaids and distinctions Some forms of it, 
as we shall see, may tend to become dilettante Others 
may lose spontaneity and freedom if they aie unable to 
resist the desire of a ceitain type of student for official 
recognition and reward But m the mam it is, as 
Mr Spencer Miller does not hesitate to call it, “a 
spiritual activity ” or, as Mr Everett Dean Martin says, 
“a spiritual revaluation of life” 

The prevailing- notes in the development of adult 
education have been, as a glance at its history will reveal 
to us, very sharply contrasted from time to time 
Citizenship and the intensification of class-consciousness, 
for example, would appear to be conflicting aims Con- 
centration upon social and political emancipation might 
he thought difficult to combine with the quest of personal 
enjoyment of leisure and recreation. Self -realization 
and social idealism have presented themselves to genera- 
tions of men as the alternatives in a very real dilemma. 
The science, ait and philosophy of living may possibly 
he regarded as occupying an entirely different plane of 
thought from a love of folk-dancmg or a fancy for 
woiking m wood or metal Yet they all will he found 
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to harmonize in the rich, deep chord of human aspiration 
towards complete and joyous living. Each has con- 
tributed to the desire ot men and women for knowledge 
related to experience, and fellowship m discovering the 
meaning and value of life 

Lifelong education, m meeting these needs, helps 
those who participate m it to achieve the ficedom, cope 
with the responsibility, and attain to the unity of thought 
and purpose which we saw to be the main themes 
running through the great symphony of adult life. 
These very powers are diawn out and strengthened m 
co-operative study, m practice of the arts, and m the 
life which students and tutors live together. The class 
is an experiment m democracy. A group constituted 
on the basis of one particular common interest, yet 
diverse in almost every other respect, is a real microcosm. 
Idealism and realism, theory and practice are brought 
together m these leisure-time occupations after a fashion 
which is rare m work-time experience, but which 

f radually transforms our approach to the whole of life, 
hough there must be a flexibility and informality in 
adult education which may at first sight suggest mere 
amusement of a more or less intellectual type, there is 
also an intellectual discipline which is of the highest 
importance 

It is this discipline upon which many leaders of 
organized labour are laying emphasis now. Thus, for 
example, In a Highway article entitled “ Trade Union 
Education — What for? ” Mr Ernest Bevin writes • “It 
seems to mo, therefore, that the educationalist in the 
adult education movement must make his piincipal job 
the stimulation of thought It matters little what the 
subject under consideration is, provided men and women 
are being stimulated to use their brams m regard to the 
problems under review It is important, of course, that 
knowledge should be imparted, that the student should 
know what great minds have said about their subjects, 
but it is vitally important that there should be no rigid 
views or theories imposed upon the student. Facts must 
not he made to fit m with the theories, but the student 
must appreciate how certain conclusions have been 
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reached on the evidence collected, and why it is that on 
certain problems there are differences of opinion. I am 
not a believer in the utility of phrases and slogans I 
believe they often do infinite harm. They inhibit 
thought on vital problems, and often have no practical 
constructive value so far as the complicated problems we 
are up against are concerned. The recitation of phrases 
and the use of extracts from well-worn authorities will 
never get us out of our difficulties” 

Addressing the American Federation of Labour on 
“The Promise of Workers 1 Education,” Mr. Spencer 
Miller sounded much the same note. “ Fundamentally,” 
he said, “the cultural aims of labour and of education 
are one as both are concerned with the development of 
the fullness of man’s stature they have a common goal. 
. . Of this we are suie — that unless democracy can 
become educated, its future is not secure. Only trained 
and widespread intelligence will save the American 
democratic experiment . . We have achieved the form 
of democracy before our people have been educated for 
its operation You remember the words of the ancient 
Roman philosopher, Epictetus, who said ‘ The rulers 
of the State assert that only the free shall be educated, 
but God hath said that only the educated shall be free.’ ” 

Beside these passages we may well put one from an 
address on “ Political Education,” given by Mr Baldwin 
at the Philip Stott College “ The purpose of such 
education is always twofold; it is, m the first place, to 
clear the mind of cant, and in the second place not to 
rest content with having learnt enough to follow the 
syllogism, knowing perfectly well that to follow the 
syllogism alone is the short cut to the bottomless pit, 
unless you are able to detect the fallacies that lie by the 
wayside If you can clear the mud of cant and detect 
the fallacy, whatever guise it may be wearing, I think 
you have made a long step forward m the education that 
every citizen in a democracy that may hope to endure 
must have.” 

The university spirit in adult education does not 
imply that we cease to learn fiom life. It means 
precisely what these men of affairs say. It postulates 
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mastery of all tlie relevant facts, so far as these can be 
ascertained, ability and coinage to criticize one’s own 
views and piejudices, or those of one’s party, as well 
as those of differing or opposed groups It demands 
imagination, sympathy, sensitiveness, and constructive 
purpose. The doctrine cuts both ways, as those writers 
from whom wc have just quoted are veil aware Neither 
the yellow nor the red variety of dogmatism can survive 
its application. Yet if democracy is to make lasting 
progress it must be put into uni vernal practice For, as 
Professor Leonard Nelson urges, after his destructive 
criticism of present-day democracy as mere majority 
rule, the one hope of a sound society is education, alike 
of those who are to lead and those who must follow. 
The bond of mutual faith between leadeis and followers, 
on which all else depends, is foiged, he maintains, m 
their fellowship of education. 

“ If a man will not work, neither shall he eat ” is 
generally agreed to be sound morality, good economics, 
and the only sure basis for a satisfactory social order 
Put the same principle underlies all the claims of the 
free man If lie affirms bis right to make up his own 
mind and to act accoiding to his own convictions, he 
thereby commits lmnself to the duty of earning — or at 
least justifying — that right liy working for his mental 
living. “ You only think — but I know ” is an over- 
whelming strong jiosihon — if the speakei really has paid 
the price of knowledge, and has reflected upon that 
knowledge till it has been transformed into insight No 
man is free so long as he remains, even though of 
his own deliberate choice, m bondage to intellectual 
authority, however venerable, or to his own crassness 
and ignorance, however absorbed he may be in the 
practical service of his kind. Life and learning go 
together m the attainment of liberty So also respon- 
sibility can be adequately appi eciated and discharged 
only as it is conceived and fulfilled by men who take 
thought, looking each not only upon his own things but 
also upon the things of others. Not the least test of 
education, and especially of adult education, is its power 
to create such civic-mmdedness. For the business of 
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education, as of life, is not merely to perfect individuals, 
but to fashion the whole social complex of relationships 
apart from winch man is not even a splendid animal and 
cannot hope to show himself divine If, as Plato held, 
the State is only happy and safe when philosophers are 
lana^s, those who would be kings must first learn to he 
philosophers. 

Adult education, therefore, is intensely practical 
while at the same time it is concerned with “ the best 
that has hoen thought and said m the world ” Fair- 
mindedness, tolerance and straight thinking, the wedding 
of beauty to truth, and a sense of humour that puts salt 
into goodness are qualities which lifelong learning from 
life lias produced m men and women whose experience 
and testimony lend to adult education its appeal and its 
worth People who desne these things, both for them- 
selves and for others, may not openly say as much. But 
in their hearts they cherish the ideal, whether they have 
discovered this path to the achievement of it or not. It 
is a way that has many turnings, and perplexities not 
a few But we may know whether our feet are upon it, 
since it takes us always further into the heart of life, 
and we find ourselves a pait of the company of common- 
place people who are growing out of their commonplace- 
ness into a new and distinctive dignity— the dignity of 
having consciously a share m the evolution of what 
Dr Graham TVallas has called The Great Society. 
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PROPHETS AND PIONEERS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Historically considered, the notion that adult educa- 
tion began at the end of the eighteenth century and in 
Great Bnlam is of course absurd. Anthropologists 
teach us a wider significance of the word education when 
they describe the initiation ceremonies of primitive 
tribes, and show us how traditional lore and tribal 
custom continue the process of moulding young men to 
the appioved type after they have been admitted to full 
standing in those early forms of society. No civilization 
has been content with the school system provided for its 
boys and girls . adult education m some guise or other 
has invanably followed upon this If Plato’s Republic 
is essentially a treatise upon the education of youth, his 
Dialogues are m the main illustrations of the way in 
which Socrates went about insisting that the grown-up 
citizen should learn to question conventional phrases and 
ideas — still more to develop clearness of thought. And 
even m the Republic Plato refers to the continued 
education of men m middle life and even later. In the 
age of Pericles it was held to be the business of Athens 
to educate the rest of Greece by demonstrating what the 
life of a city-state might he at its best The supreme 
achievement in adult education is set forth m the pages 
of the four Gospels. St Patrick, St. Columba, and St. 
Gall carried out what were in effect great campaigns of 
adult education in the daik ages of Northern Europe. 
The Renaissance and the Reformation both produced a 
new love and pursuit of learning among grown men and 
women. To fell the whole story of adult education 
would he a fascinating task Here, however, we must 
confine ouiselves to consideration of the forces which, 
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during the late eighteenth, and the greater part of the 
nineteenth century, fostered the development of adult 
education m Britain, with a glance now and then at 
outstanding events m other parts of the world 

Adult education then, as English people know it 
to-day, was reborn m the ferment created at the end of 
the eighteenth century by the Evangelical Revival and 
the Industnal Revolution, while the effect of the French 
Revolution upon English life and thought supplied an 
additional stimulus. 

‘ Already m Europe, between the eleventh century and 
the seventeenth, Francis, Dominic and Savonarola, 
Ignatius Loyola, Luther and Calvin, Erasmus and 
Pascal bad released spiritual energies which found 
expression m almost every aspect of human life Their 
message liberated men from tbe deadening conventions 
of theology and ritual, setting forth religion as a life of 
joyous enrichment and adventure of the spirit, though 
also of conflict and discipline, both moial and 
intellectual. Thereby they set men asking questions 
about art and literature, trade and politics, science and 
philosophy. In like manner the two Wesleys and 
Whitfield, in the second half of the seventeenth century, 
preached and sang not merely the dwindling company 
of church-goers but whole masses of tlie population into 
a new conception of life They created a passionate 
desire for assurance of salvation and an overwhelming 
joy m the satisfaction of it, but Ibey also kindled 
missionary ardour — a social as well as an individual 
conscience — and stimulated a ciavmg for truth and 
beauty m a hundred ways. They brought tbo people 
back into the Churches indeed, but their movement was 
also in a profound sense educational 

Actual firstfruits appeared in Wales, where Griffith 
Jones, a young clergyman of tbe Church of England, 
“ discovered an inclination to go to Tranquebar,” as an 
emissary of the recently founded SPC K, but m the 
end remained at home, because he was convinced that 
there was more work to he done m spreading the Gospel 
there than in India His evangelical zeal led him not 
only to preach, and to manifest great sympathy with 
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Methodism, hut also to seek the education of the people, 
particularly by means oi tko Circulating Schools, which 
lie founded about 1737. “ From las remote parish m 

Wales,” says Professoi C'avenagh, “ he sent his school- 
masters throughout Wales, keeping 1 eg u larly in touch 
with thorn, and visiting many places himself.” An 
impoitant pait of the woik was that of teaching men and 
women to read the Bibles and other books of religion 
which he procured foi them from the S P.C K., moved 
as he had been by the “ melancholy discovery of tlieir 
brutish, gioss and general ignorance m things pertaining 
to salvation ” Thomas Chailes of Bala leorganized the 
woik in 1785, and continued it with great devotion In 
this way was established the tiadition of the Welsh 
Sunday Schools, with then adult classes, which to this 
clay have remained among the greatest educational and 
cultural factors m the life of the nation 

A beginning was made in England m a very similar 
way. The British and Foreign Bible Society was founded 
in 1804, and it was the inability of poor people rn Bnstol 
to read the Bibles thus brouglit within their reach that 
inspired the Methodist chapel-keeper, William Smith, to 
start m 1812 Adult Schools wherein they nnglit learn to 
read and write. The Bnmingham Sunday Society had 
begun its work in 1789 and an Adult School was founded 
at Nottingham m 1798, but these did not give rise to 
others, though the Nottingham School has continued till 
the present time Schools multiplied m Bristol and the 
idea was taken up by religiously and plulanlhropically 
minded people all over the country — in particular by the 
Quakers Spiritual regeneration and social reclamation 
were purposes which appealed with a force varying m 
accordance with the outlook of the promoters, many of 
whom at first were people of social importance anxious 
to make England moie safe — and comfortable — for the 
aristocracy. But it was a genuine passion for the moral 
emancipation of men and women and for the creation in 
them of a sense of social responsibility that sent the 
leaders of the Bristol Schools to the thieves and footpads 
of Emgswood, Wmks, of Gainsborough and Leicester, to 
the inmates of gaols and workhouses, and to ” the dark 
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degraded gypsies ”, and Benjamin Burntt to his fellow 
pnsoneis of war from France and America in Stapleton 
Prison They founded successful Schools among these 
unpromising groups of Ishmaelri.es These, of course, 
were only the more picturesque aspects of the movement, 
which spread widely among artisans and country folk of 
docent but illiterate type, and was carried, as Dr Pole 
tells us in the quaint account which he published m 
1814, to America and other countries abroad This 
earlier phase of adult school woxlc, however, gradually 
declined until, by the middle of the century, its force 
was well-nigh spent * 

It had a direct link with developments arising from 
political and economic impulses in Thomas Cooper, the 
Chartist, whose own enthusiasm foi the languages which 
he taught himself and foi the literatures of which he 
managed somehow to accumulate the chief classics, le- 
mforced by his lehgious convictions, caused him to start 
the “ Shakespearian Association of Leicester Chartists,” 
with its successful Adult Sunday School and classes He 
tells us, however, that unemployment embittered the 
operatives, who put the savage question, “ What the 
hell do we care about reading if we get nought to eat? ” 
and gave up then puisuit of cultuie for crudei forms of 
recreation and more excitingly direct efforts to improve 
their mateiial conditions 

The policy of the Government during the last twenty 
years of the eighteenth century was one of repression m 
many forms, and the opening of the new century brought 
little lelief Duimg the wars with Napoleon the upper 
middle classes suffered very little, and the aftermath 
bore compai atively lightly upon them The poor people 
paid, especially when the imposition of the Corn Tax 
m 1815 sent the cost of living up The increase of 
machinery and the development of trade and commerce 
fostered the rapid growth of sordidly built industrial 
towns, and created recurrent spells of unemployment 
due to the transfer of domestic industries m town and 
country to the factories Even Ihe middle classes were 
without the franchise The House of Commons was 
packed with country gentlemen who sat for rotten 
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boroughs. The Combination Acts of 1799-1800 bad 
made Trade Unions illegal. Enclosure of common lands 
for the increase of corn-growing lestnctcd the life of 
cottager and small farmer. On tbe “ Speenhainland ” 
system m tbe south of England country labouiers were 
given poor lelief out of tbe rates after a fashion which 
kept the scale of wages low. In the lactones and m the 
mines women and children were exploited with a shame- 
less setting of wealth above life. Beauty and joy passed 
with freedom out of the lives of the people Fear of a 
revolution such as Franco had suffered made successive 
British governments apprehensive of even the simplest 
of libeities. Measiues with difficulty justified dunng 
the conflict with Napoleon as necessaiy m so great an 
emergency were continued as a steady policy after peace 
was made Public meetings were forbidden except by 
permission of tbe magistrates. A tax was put upon 
newspapers with tbe deliberate intention of keeping these 
possible fomenters of discontent out of tbe bands of the 
common people The blind folly of this regime came to 
a head in the “ battle of Peterloo ” at Manchester, in 
1819, when a perfectly orderly mass-meeting of protest 
against some of these disabilities was treated with 
violence by mounted soldiers on the instruction of tbe 
magistrates, and several people were killed. 

Such was the soil that statesmen piepared for the 
Jacobinism, resulting from the French Revolution of 
1789, which they hated and dreaded. Burke’s Thoughts 
on the French Revolution inflamed thought and feeling 
among the possessing classes. Tom Paine’s Rights of 
Man set those of the dispossessed on fire The activities 
of the Corresponding Society, and other working class 
groups which maintained communication with revolu- 
tionaiies m France, added fuel to the flame till they m 
their turn were suppressed Cobbett, in the early years 
of the century, set out as an antagonist of Paine’s views, 
but soon found himself launching a crusade of his own 
As Professor G M Trevelyan writes about Cobbett, in 
his History of England, “ At the height of his influence 
in 1816 it stands on record that he turned many of his 
readers from noting and rickburmng to political dis- 
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cussion and organization They would liave paid little 
attention to Ins advice if lie had not been a journalist 
of gonrus in tbe eaily youtk of journalism, and if be 
bad not given expression, as no one else then did, to the 
insufferable position m wlucli tbe poor found themselves 
In town and country every person m authority m Cbuicb 
or State seemed to them m league with their employers 
against them, they bad no tribunes to speak for them; 
they bad no franchise m central or m local government, 
they bad no legal means of trade organization to make 
tbeir numbers felt m tbe labour market Cobbett was 
tbe first who gave effective voice to ibeir cause ” In 
many respects Cobbelt’s periodical, The Political 
Register, was a potent instrument of adult education, 
and both bis Rural Rules and his Advice to Young Men 
laid strong emphasis upon the importance of an alert, 
well-informed mind and a sound, independent judgment 
— though be derided schools of tbe soit be saw up and 
down the country. 

Working men thus began to set tbeir course m 
tbe direction of understanding the forces, industrial, 
economic, social, and political, of which they found 
themselves victims, so that they might tbe better bring 
about tbe changes which they desired In Glasgow Dr 
Birkbeck had given popular lectuies on applied science 
to tbe mechanics who had been making instruments for 
him and bis colleagues but who bad no real understand- 
ing of, or interest in, tbeir tasks When be came to 
London be found there a strong body of intelligent, 
rebelliously-mmdcd artisans, who were bent upon dis- 
covering the secret of emancipating themselves and 
mastering tbe resources necessary for economic and 
political reconstruction Two thousand of them, meeting 
at tbe Crown and Anchor, demanded facilities such as 
Robertson and Hodgskm bad already suggested m The 
Mechanics’ Magazine Dr Birkbeck’s advice and help 
was sought, and m 1824 the London Mechanics’ Institute 
(now Birkbeck College) was opened ’ It was demo- 
cratically financed and governed — even the offer of 
voluntary lectures by a well-disposed gentleman being 
refused lest independence should m any way be sacn- 
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fined Like tlie earlier Adult School movement, the 
new venture proved unexpectedly popular Mechanics’ 
Institutes spiang up not only m every large town hut 
also in many small towns and villages throughout the 
country llenry Brougham was an eager advocate of 
them. Manufacturers gave generously towards their 
establishment and upkeep By 1850 more than six 
hundred were at work, and Dr John Hudson, in his 
Ihstory of Adult Education, published m 1851, describes 
them m del ail, while James Hole, m a notable Society 
of Arts prize essay entitled Literal y, Scientific and 
Mechanics' Institutions, published m 1853, discusses 
their strength and weakness with gieat penetration and 
humour 

At the height of fhe surcess achieved by the Institutes 
conditions changed very rapidly In 1833 slaves were 
emancipated 'throughout the British dominions historians 
have reminded us that if the slavo-tiade and slavery had 
been allowed to continue it would have lotted our national 
life to the core, as it did that of Greece and Rome; Mr 
and Mrs Hammond have shown, in The Hide of Modern 
Industry, how the shadow of the slave-hade, which 
generated m some men the habit of regarding and treat- 
ing other Iranian beings as thmijs, already lay across the 
industrial life of England, and influenced it, far more 
adversely than did the mere introduction of machine 
processes. Another great landmark was the first Reform 
Bill, passed in 1832. This did not go far towards 
democratizing the government of the country, but it 
was the first great breach m the Chinese wail of 
privilege, based upon birth, lhat shut both the middle 
and the working classes out of all responsibility for civic 
and national affairs, as well as out of social and economic 
freedom In 1824 the Combination Act had been repealed, 
thus making the organization of workmen through Trade 
Unions once more legal, and to that degree admitting 
that a man has rights over the disposition of his own 
labour The Municipal Corpoi ations Act was passed in 
1835, giving votes m municipal elections to all rate- 
payers The advance of religious fieedom had been 
marked by the repeal of the Test Act m 1828 and the 
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passing of tlie Catholic Emancipation Act m 1829, Non- 
conformists and Roman Catholics being thereby made 
eligible for public office, including membership of both 
Houses of Parliament. Socially the passing of the 
Factory Act of 1833 was a caidmal achievement, since 
it established legal limitation of the working hours of 
children and young persons, and introduced Government 
inspection It was not unLil 1846 that the repeal of the 
Com Laws brought a new day of prosperity for the 
■working classes m town and village alike But m the 
’twenties and ’thirties the spirit of freedom and of 
democratic responsibility was m the air, though as yet 
it was but faint Just as the American Declaration of 
Independence m 1776 and the French Revolution in 1789 
had stuied men’s minds with thoughts of liberty and 
self-government, so also the Revolutions of 1830 and 
1831 had their effect The repercussion m England of 
the struggle against the Tuiks, for the establishment of 
Greek independence, in which the British took a hand 
m 1827, was considerable, though the occasion was less 
important 

Here then religious, economic, and nationalist 
elements combined to awaken new aspnations which 
the Chartist movement m the ’forties intensified. 
Francis Place, Lovett, Cooper and the otheis sought 
for all what the Reform Bill of 1832 had given to a 
veiy few, and utilized the new method of piopaganda 
and enlightenment which Cobbett had employed m his 
agitations against the Corn Laws, as "Wilherforce had 
in his Anti-Slavery Campaign Place’s library was 
famous he was a friend of Jeremy Bentham, and a 
strong supporter of the London Mechanics’ Institute. 
Lovett gave a great pait of his strength to 1 practical 
experiments m education at his ill-fated Holborn Hall, 
and we have already noted the work that Thomas Cooper 
did among his young men But the physical force group, 
headed by Daniel O’Connell, weakened and in the end 
destroyed Chartism, which was also brought into ridicule 
by the failure of its monster demonstration and petition 
What the movement did, however, was to create a new 
sense of solidarity among woikmg people and to give 
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them confidence in themselves, for they refused alliance 
with the middle class folk v ho were still, like them- 
selves, disfianolused and looked down upon, though not 
exploited. Chartism also quickened the appetite for 
education, which at the same time, though m a different 
fashion, was stimulated by Kobert Owen, the father of 
the Co-operative Movement, both m his wntmgs and m 
his experiments at New Lanailc. 

Natuially then, the subjects of most vivid interest 
to working people were those connected with politics, 
religion, and social progiess. These, however, were 
taboo at Mechanics’ Institutes, which were governed 
for the most part by employers and other benevolent 
autocrats, necessarily swayed by their regard for vested 
interests and clinging to the doctrine of laissez-faire , 
which meant in practice competitive individualism. 
Consequently the life went out of the Institutes, which 
became to a great extent either social clubs or technical 
schools. Those for whom they were intended siarted 
Lyceums of their own, 01 got together in public-house 
parlours for their discussions Serious and continuous 
study declined. 

Libraries were widely used whenever they were con- 
trolled by people who were neither pious moralists nor 
nervous politicians These libianes were mostly of the 
subscription typo, though “ apprentices’ libraries,” to 
which access was made specially easy, and the Yorkshire 
village libraries, played a large part in proving the value 
of making hooks widely accessible to the people. It was 
not till 1849 that the House of Commons appointed a 
Select Committee “ on the best Means of extending the 
Establishment of Libraries freely open to the Public, 
especially m Large Towns, m Great Britain and Ireland.” 
An item of interest in the evidence given to the Com- 
mittee is that “Mr. George Dawson, a lecturer in the 
manufacturing districts, asserted that the working classes 
had a preference for politics and history that the pro- 
portion of novels read was on the decline and that he 
could produce working men who could he cross-examined 
on any play of Shakespeare.” The Committee in its 
Eeporl spoke of the development of libraries in 
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Mechanics’ Institutes and the way in which London’s 
two thousand coffee-houses had been obliged, to piovide 
books for their patrons, while it also observed that the 
demand for lectures had created a new profession among 
“ persons of superior education ” who itinerated m older 
to deliver them, and that “it is almost a necessary con- 
sequence that lectures should lead to reading.” A Bill 
followed, but the attitude of many well-to-do people m 
the country was reflected in Sir R H. Inglis’s remark 
that “The machinery was cleaily adapted, not merely 
for the purpose of procuring books, but also of creating 
lecture rooms, which might give rise to an unhealthy 
agitation.” Despite opposition an Act enabling Town 
Councils of a population of ten thousand to provide free 
public libraries and museums was passed, and was 
followed at intervals by others effecting improvements 
in the system. 

Though the age of ruthless repression might he past, 
full freedom of inquiry, of thought, and of speech had 
not yet been attained, as the above-cited facts serve to 
show. Yet, oddly enough, from the beginning of the 
century the upper and middle classes had pursued then- 
own forms of adult education m Literary ana Philosophic 
Societies, Allienaiums, and so foith, where they built up 
fine libraries, listened to distinguished lecturers, and 
took pleasure m music and the arts generally. These 
privileges they honestly sought to share with their 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, but under safe- 
guards that made the proffered boon an offence, and left 
the “ Casinos,” with their popular music and oppor- 
tunities of free social intercourse, m possession of a field 
which the Mechanics’ Institutes and Lyceums ought to 
have occupied. It was cliaiacterishc of Thomas Arnold 
of Rugby that he perceived the futility of the whole 
business and energetically attacked the “safe” 
Institutes, declaring that they missed the vital point 
of adult education so long as they excluded controversial 
topics, and especially the discussion of politics and 
religion. 

Meantime elementary education had received a great 
impetus as a result of the efforts made by Lancaster and 
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Bell to in trod life the monitorial system. The Royal 
Lauras! man Institution (which in 1814 became lmown 
as the British and Foreign Schools Society) was founded 
m 1807, and the National Society for promoting tile 
education of the Poor in the Principles of (he Established 
Chuich m 1811 Deploiahly as the system worked out, 
it at least bioughi the power to read and write within 
reach of a school population nuiuhenng, m 1851, some 
two millions And the power to read is a dynamic of 
high potentiality The England of the Crimean War 
and Indian Mutiny penod was far moie advanced m 
knowledge and intelligence than that of the Trafalgar 
and Wateiloo days Moreover, education had now been 
recognized as a national concern, for the grant of 
£20,000 made m 1880 hy the Government and divided 
between the two voluntary associations had m 1861 
become £842,000, and was administered by a special 
Committee of the Pi ivy Council, while also State sub- 
vention carried with it the wholesome and stimulating 
exeicise of Government inspection 

The spiritual heirs of Robert Owen weie the Roch- 
dale Pioneers, who m 1844 established the first Co- 
operative Society on the lines so familiar to us to-day 
From the outset they devoted a percentage of their 
profits to educational purposes — a tradition that has been 
observed in the Co-operative Movement ever since. 
F. D. Maurice and other Christian Socialists made an 
attempt to establish co-opera tivo workshops m London, 
but their failure, though clearly due m large measure 
to their incompetence as men of business, was also 
attributed hy Maurice fundamentally to the lack of 
vision, knowledge, judgment, and liberality of spirit 
among the working class people with whom he had to 
do He saw the remedy m adult education, and at the 
same time was confronted, on his dismissal from his chair 
at King’s College, London (as Birkbeck had been on his 
removal to London a quarter of a century earlier) with 
the request of a body of workmen, nine hundred strong, 
that he would load them in a new educational venture. 
He at once recognized his chance of bringing together 
University men, of like training and kindred spirit to 
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himself, and keen potential students He was deeply 
impressed by the success of the People’s College which 
a Congregational Mimstei named Bayley had founded 
m Sheffield in 1842, and modelled his own plans, as he 
himself several times said, upon this. In 1854 the 
London Working Men’s College was founded, its basis 
being that of freedom m the study and discussion of all 
subjects under the guidance of academically qualified 
tutors, provision being made for students to shaie the 
responsibility lor the life and work of the College, and 
to become fellows and tutors if they submitted them- 
selves to the necessary intellectual discipline. With 
Maui ice were men like J. M Ludlow, Thomas Hughes, 
Furnivall, Ruskm and others, and the College produced 
among its students men of such fine type as George 
Tansley, who played their full part m all the College 
affairs 

Though not officially representative of the Universities 
and of organized Labour the College was the fore- 
runner of the Workers’ Educational Association and the 
university tutorial class system in some respects and, m 
its insistence upon the importance of coiporate life at 
a common centie for students and tutois, of the Educa- 
tional Settlements m others Again, as m the case of 
the Adult Schools and the Mechanics’ Institutes, a 
striking experiment arrested attention and inspired many 
similar efforts. Duung the ’fifties and ’sixties People’s 
Colleges sprang up in different parts of the country, 
though they never became so numerous as the Mechanics’ 
Institutes had been. Thou keynotes were fellowship, 
serious and untrammelled study, and the distribution of 
responsibility among all concerned For a variety of 
leasons, however, practically none of them survived 
beyond 1860, though happily the London Working Men’s 
College still continues its activities on a greater scale 
than ever and maintains its tradition undunmished 
Miss Margaret Hodgen, in Worker 1 ,’ Education m 
England and the United Slates characteristically says of 
the People’s Colleges, “ None .survived m their original 
form Some died Some lost their working class 
identity, either by becoming the nucleus of large mstitu- 
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tions of higher learning, oi, as in tlie case of tlie London 
Working Men’s College, by succumbing m part to tbe 
inroads of tlie middle class ” Perhaps Mr. A. E. Dobbs 
comes nearer the truth when in Education and Social 
Movements, 1700-1850, he traces the spirit and methods 
of the People’s Colleges back to eeitam elements in 
Chartism and forwaid to the woik of the W E.A. In 
any case it is not forcing our conception of adult 
education as the development and discipline of freedom 
and responsibility m personal and corporate life if wo 
find m the People’s Colleges a very definite and notable 
stage m the process of realizing those aims. 

England, however, was not unique m these develop- 
ments. Similar cunents had been stilling the religious, 
social and political life of Denmark, with a lesult of far- 
reaching nnpoitance not only for that country but for 
Europe and America also Towaids the end of the 
eighteenth century certain changes m land-tenure took 
place which, unlike enclosures m England, distiibuted 
ownership more widely than undei the previous semi- 
feudal system, and created a largo class of independent, 
middle class fanners. The war of 1807, however, arrested 
the progress of the countiy and caused prolonged depres- 
sion ol spirit among tlie people Ecouomie stress 
followed as a result of seven years of hostilities. The 
July revolution of 1830 m Pans caused sympathetic 
movements of feeling in Denmark, and the war with 
Germany .over Kchleswig in 1848 cieated a more definite 
demand for democratic government In 1849 the 
absolute monarchy was ended and a new constitution 
formulated. The peasantry 'now began to play an 
oiled ive part in tbe national life, but were under the 
sway of materialistic ideals and class feeling. The loss 
of Schleswig-Holstein as a result of war with Austria 
and Prussia m 1864 plunged Denmark into a new and 
deeper gloom, but the nationalistic spirit was intensified, 
and constitutional changes necessitated by the alterations 
of the national boundaries led to a more democratic 
government and a wider franchise. 

The life of N. E. S. Grundtvig, who was horn in 1783, 
was contemporary with this period of change and dis- 
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lllusionment m Denmark. He became a very influential 
bishop, with a, power of moving great companies of people 
by lua preaching But he had also a strong social and 
patriotic feeling, and gave himself unieservedly to the 
task of amusing the Danish nation to a practical idealism 
which should regenerate the whole liie of the people 
Visits to England, and admiration for the vigorous 
activity and freedom that he found prevalent there in 
contrast with Danish conditions, clarified his thought 
and purpose. He utilized the ancient legends and the 
histoiy of his own countiy as a means of appealing to 
his people, for he was a poet as well as a preacher and 
scholar. Coming to believe tbat popular education was 
the finest and most eftective instrument of national 
development, he conceived the idea of establishing Folk 
High Schools for the younger adults of all classes, who 
should spend a few months m residence at these schools 
for the purpose, not simply of study, but even more of 
sharing a simple corpoiate life on the basis of a common 
pursuit of culture under inspiring leadership He 
worked out a plan for such a High School at Soro, but 
circumstances Jhmdeied its fulfliment. 

The first actual High School was established at 
Roddmg m 1844, and though the upheaval of the war 
with Germany m 1848 caused temporary obscuiation of 
the idea it gamed permanent embodiment m the school 
started by Christian Kold at Ryslmge m 1849 This 
laid the foundation for a national development along 
similar lines after the loss of the Duchies in 1864 
Grundtvig, till his death at the age of ninety, was the 
leading spirit m the movement, which was essentially 
a rural one, and included the establishment m many 
places where there was not a High School of simple 
village halls where lectures, music and social intercourse 
maintained the spirit of the High Schools, to which these 
centres were informally attached, serving a purpose like 
that of University Extension m England The High 
Schools were, and remain, independent, and m almost 
every case privately owned 

The confoient of a Danish inspector upon the influence 
exerted by the High Schools during the twenty years 
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following 18G3 is of special micros!. In Ins judgment 
they had raised the level of culture throughout that 
whole section of the community fioiu which the students 
came “The positive knowledge they give 'the students 
during one or two eouises of live months is, perhaps, 
not extensive or of fundamental value,” he said, “ yet 
I know how quickly an encigetio and gified person from 
eighteen to twenty years of age, until a desne for learn- 
ing, can make good the diffeienee between elementary 
and secondary education. What is most important, 
however, is not the amount of knowledge the .students 
acquire, hut the fact that the young people get mentally 
and emotionally aioused They may forget a great deal 
of the instiuction, but they leave the schools different 
people, having learned to hear, to see, to think, and to 
use their powers ” 

Grundtvig, under the pressure of the moral and social 
needs of the people, desired pumanly that they might 
attain spiritual freedom, and then that they might be 
fitted to exercise the responsibility devolving upon them 
as they obtained the franchise and had to deal with 
rapidly changing economic conditions. Thus, m very 
diffeient ways and yet not dissimilar circumstances, 
adult education of a remarkable and distinctive type 
grew up in Denmark alongside the movement m 
England. 

Almost contemporary with the rise of the Danish 
Folk High Schools was the revival m England, through 
the efforts made by Joseph Sturge and William White 
at Birmingham, of the Adult School movement. The 
religious and social motives were dominant, for Sturge, 
a devoted member of the Society of Friends and a keen 
politician and social reformer, was impressed by the 
physical and moral degradation of the hoys and young 
men whom he saw hanging about the back streets of 
the city. Sunday evening meetings for these undis- 
ciplined and illiterate hut lively citizens were divided 
between preaching the Gospel to them and teaching 
them to read and write. Soon it was found better to hold 
the schools in the early morning, and for inany years 
this continued to he the practice, each school being 
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divided into classes, with regular teachers. Special 
buildings wore acquired, though old and derelict 
premises, furbished up and made attractive, often 
proved moie popular than specially erected ones After 
a few years short talks on other than Biblical topics were 
introduced, and the “ first half-hour ” became a regular 
feature of the programme The discussion method 
rather than the didactic was followed. Schools for 
women were established, often meeting during the week 
Social and educational activities dui mg the week-time 
were multiplied The movement spread throughout the 
country, and drew woikmg folk of all types and grades 
into its membership Though not confined to the 
Society of Friends it was a chosen field of Quaker 
service, and tbe Friends’ Fust Day Schools Association, 
founded m 184T by Joseph Stnige to piomote the work 
of Schools, threw its energies into the development of 
Adult Schools also, co-ordinating and strengthening the 
work with excellent results By 1899, when the 
National Council of Adult School Unions (re-named m 
1914 the National Adult School Union) was formed, on 
an interdenominational basis, to take ovei and widen 
the enterprise, the membership of the Quakei schools 
alone numbered twenty-eight thousand men and women, 
and the definitely educational* aspect of the movement 
was much more marked The development of democratic 
government m the schools, which appointed members to 
District Unions while these again elected the National 
Council, increased tbe hold of the movement upon its 
members and constituted also one of the most educative 
elements in its life. 

The application of science to industry and the 
resultant creation of a new economic and social order 
had led, as we have seen, to the popular demand for 
knowledge m the eailier parts of ihe century Darwin’s 
Origin of Species was published in 1859 Huxley and 
Tyndall were revolutionizing men’s thoughts about; 
religion and philosophy, as well as science and history, 
m the ’sixties and ’seventies. The steady development 
of political institutions towards democracy was marked 
by the Reform Bills of 1867 and 1884 respectively. 
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winch admitted more of the middle classes and some of 
the \v 01 km £ classes to the fianehise. Women began to 
take a fuller sluue m public life and to gam greater 
freedom The Act of 1870 threw open the gates of 
elementary education to all childien, while the Acts of 
1876 and 1880 made their attendance at .school first 
compulsoiy and then free Labour began to organize 
itself effectively m order that better conditions might 
he obtained for workmen, and later that the newly 
enfranchised wage earners might wield an effective 
influence in politics 

Thus there arose, undei the impact of this flood of 
new ideas and experiences, a renewed eagerness for 
knowledge In the lefoimed Universities there were men 
of missionary fervoui Among co-opeiators and trade 
unionists, as well as among women teachers and other 
groups of the still intellectually disinherited feminine 
half of the population, there were those who wero 
determined to secure whatever they could of the new 
learning and cultuie. The North of England Association 
for the Higher Education of Women, the Rochdale 
Co-operators, and a body of artisans at Ciewe m turn 
invited James Stuart, of Cambridge, lo deliver courses 
of lectures to them He became fired with the idea of 
University Extension, and in 1873 his own University 
set up a definite “ Syndicate ” for the provision of 
courses of lectures m response to this new demand, 
Oxford following with a “ Delegacy ” and London with 
a “ Boaul ” befoie another decade had passed. Local 
Committees were formed, finances procured by means 
of students’ ices and subscription lists, and audiences 
numbering as many as five or six hundred persons 
greeted the lecturers as they went up and down the 
country, from Durham and Northumberland to Devon 
and Cornwall Intended primarily for the benefit of 
working class students, these Extension Courses became 
,in many instances the joy of a middle class intelligentsia, 
partly because (as leaders of the Mechanics’ Institute 
movement observed moie than a generation earlier) it is 
not possible to carry people far in serious study if they 
have not a sufficient training in the rudiments, and 
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partly because tbe subjects offered were fiequently not 
suck as bad an obvious relationship to tbe interests 
and problems of working class life Nevertheless in 
some distucts, especially tbe North Eastern coalfield, 
University Extension has been popular among wage- 
earners from its inception until now. It was an 
invasion of the Philistinism with which Arnold taunted 
the middle classes It shared with the Mechanics’ 
Institutes the honour of laying the foundations upon 
which seveial of our modern universities and university 
colleges were built But for the inspiration that 
University Extension gave to the aident co-operator, 
Albert Mansbridge, the university tutonal class move- 
ment which heralded, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, so immense an advance in adult education might 
never have been conceived 

' If the last few years of the nineteenth century were 
less fruitful of striking experiments m adult education 
than the earlier ones, the growth of enlightenment and 
the increase of desire for knowledge, wisdom and power 
were steady and widespread. Moreover, the discovery 
and the increase of worth m life is possible only to those 
who are impelled m their quest and m their toil by a 
faith, conscious or otherwise, m the supremacy of 
spiritual values — an aspect of this same story of the 
pioneers which the present writei has sought to elucidate 
elsewhere To point the moral and adorn the tale is 
superfluous, for every phase of it reveals men and women 
seeking freedom and claiming responsibility in one sphere 
after another of the common life 
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THE MOVEMENT IN OUJl OWN TIME 

In a mutR discussed letter concerning tlie Fascist 
regime m Italy Mr Bernard Shaw declared that “ the 
democratic idealism of the nineteenth centuiy is as dead 
as a doornail ” He may have been serious, or his 
satiie may have been more than usually subtle, hut many 
people who pude themselves upon being matter-of-fact 
would agiee with him Shoitly atteiwaids Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon, speaking at the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, observed that “ Democracy, the 
value of which was never questioned before we had it, 
is now the subject m many quarters of cuticism, of 
questioning, and even of direct attack ” But this is 
not the outcome of disillusionment The opposition to 
democracy, and to •education as an instrument of 
democracy, offered by the aristocratic, Englishmen m 
whose hands lay all political powei at the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuiy was a prion, begotten of fear 
lost the ignorant and brutish multitude should come in 
like a Hood, and overwhelm in hopeless destruction all 
that sustained civilization lor the many, as well as the 
wealth, culture, and authority of the few. Modern 
criticism of democracy issues from experience, is more 
often from withm, and has a constructive purpose. 
The real danger is that we may be too content with 
an inadequate conception of both personal freedom 
and democratic responsibility. Criticism may not he 
sufficiently penetrating or far-reaching. It may appear 
to ns that, as compared with the idealists of three or 
four generations ago, we have arrived As Viscount 
Grey pointed out, we may forget the necessity and the 
reasonableness of extending democracy from politics to 
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industry (and, we might add, to religion, education, and 
international relationships). There is a tendency to 
confuse democracy with proletananism ■ m the words 
used by Viscount Grey — “ It is of the essence of 
Democracy that all classes have their share m it We 
have got rid of despotism, then of government by 
aristocracy, by bringing m the middle classes, and 
finally we have got rid of class-government by bringing 
in every class The suggestion that every class except 
what is called the proletanat should he excluded from 
government is reactionary, for it would be a return to 
class-government and would, be stunted by the limitations 
and defoimed by the abuses that are msepaiable from 
any system of this land, whatever be the class that 
governs ” Further, m our enthusiasm for education as 
one of the foundations of demociacy we may forget that 
knowledge without -wisdom will prove m the end futile 
if not dangerous, and that the man who possesses 
intellectual competence without moial character or 
spiritual insight is but half educated , he is m a plight 
more dangeious than that of the wholly uneducated 

There is romance in the history oi the pioneers of 
adult education — far more lomance than such a hasty 
glance at it as we have taken can suggest. There is, 
indeed, a great deal of “ democratic idealism ” But 
there is m it too a record of solid achievement to which 
our debt is greater than we sometimes recognize We 
of the twentieth century tend to forget or to undervalue 
our heritage Because of what our “ Victorian ” 
forbears accomplished through adult education no less 
than by other means we start with a greater measure of 
freedom and responsibility, both vital elements in the 
ideal of a democracy, than they enjoyed The question 
for onr generation is whether during the last twenty- 
five years we have made worthy use of this, have learned 
fiorn the mistakes of our fathers, and have launched 
out upon the spiritual adventures for which every new 
situation calls 

The development of adult education in our own time 
cannot properly he understood without lecallmg a few 
of the events in national life which influenced it deeply. 
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In the last year of the nineteenth century the Board of 
Education was cieated, and three years later School 
Boards weie abolished m favour of three hundred and 
eighteen Local Education Authorities m England and 
Wales, of which the Counties and County Boroughs (one 
hundred and forty-five m all) were given powers to 
pi ovule secondary education Loid Salisbury’s County 
Councils Act of 1888 had alieady resulted m a great 
development of local government, participation m which 
has justly been described as the most educative form of 
political life The modern universities were becoming 
a powerful factor m the higher education of our young 
people, not only making a degree course possible for 
thousands who could never have gone up to the ancient 
universities or have been accommodated there, but also 
— a matter of possibly still greater importance — penetrat- 
ing the civic consciousness of great cities, as these grew 
rapidly in matenal prosperity, with a sense of cultural 
obligations and potentialities To London, Durham, 
Manchester and the University of Wales were added 
within the first ten years of this century Liverpool, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol and several colleges of university 
rank, one of which, Reading, has lately received its 
charter as a fully-established university, while otheis, 
such as Nottingham and Exeter, have long been fulfilling 
many of the functions of one 

On the other hand organized Labour was discovering 
that its new claim to direct representation in Parliament, 
the increasing recognition of it by employers as the 
proper channel of negotiation with their workpeople, and 
its growing solidarity and co-opeiation with organized 
Labour in other lands, 1 squired leadership of a high 
order, as well as intelligence and discipline among the 
lank and file. The Co-operative Movement steadily 
increased the volume and variety of its operations. 
Interest in local government and service upon public 
bodies taught very ordinary men and women how to use 
unsuspected abilities, and reminded them somewhat 
sharply of deficiencies and limitations Cheap news- 
papers and books were multiplied m number The 
perennial questions of freedom and self-government were 
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made grimly living and urgent again by affairs m 
Aimema just befoie tbe new century began, and by the 
South African War, with its emlutteriuent of national 
antagonisms and its physical horrois, just after The 
Taff Vale Judgment of 1901 and the Trades Disputes 
Act of 1906 created deep feeling respecting the right of 
Trade Unions t-o spend then funds on political activities, 
and their corpoiate responsibility foi the acts of their 
agents A little later came the struggle over Women’s 
Suffrage 

Such were some of the factors m the rebirth of adult 
education m England The two forms m which work- 
ing men had most clearly and concretely expressed their 
hopes and pui poses after a century of developing freedom 
were the Trade Unions and the Co-operative Movement. 
Ceilam University Extension lecturers had consistently 
sought support fiom members of both oiganizations, but 
more particularly from Co-operators. Mr Albert Mans- 
budge, himself a Co-operative employee and lecturer, 
and brought up m a chaiactenstie Co-operahve and 
Trade Union atmosphere, was a University Extension 
enthusiast, but he had the knowledge and insight to lay 
his finger on one of the vital reasons why Umveisity 
Extension had so largely failed m its appeal to working 
men and women. It was because the management, as 
Dr Mansbndge says inU Adventure in Working Class 
Education, “ centrally was earned out exclusively by 
the Universities, and locally by committees on which 
working people exercised little or no influence.” The 
necessary principle he thus formulates “ In the develop- 
ment of working class education the scholar and adminis- 
tratoi must sit side by side with the adult student, at the 
same table, m perfect freedom The initiative must lie 
with the students They must say bow, why, what, or 
when they wish to study. It is the business of their 
colleagues the scholars and administrators to help them 
to the satisfaction of their desires,” 

Long experience has taught working-class people to 
act together. It was only by combination that they won 
position after position m the struggle for freedom which 
lasted throughout the nineteenth century. They have 
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come ill ei ef ore to trust their oigamzations to an extra- 
ordinary degree The Labour movement is in general 
intensely humanitarian, driven by a belief m the value 
of men, women and children as persons But any 
approach, to be effective, must be through the recognized 
channel of the union or society Mechanics’ Institutes, 
People’s Colleges, University Extension, Adult Schools, 
and other enterprises of last century had won the 
allegiance of individual working people by the thousand. 
Yet they had not made them feel that the business was 
their own When, in 1902, Albert Manshndge and his 
wife founded “ An Association to Promote the Higher 
Education of Working Men ” it was with the intention 
of creating an alliance between the Trade Unions, the 
Co-operative Movement, and the Universities The first 
Branch of the Association was formed at Heading m 
1904 In the following year the name of the Association 
was changed to the Workers’ Educational Association, 
and the fhst national Conference took place at Oxford 
Meanwhile the Co-operative Union, the Working Men’s 
Club and Institute Union, and the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Tiades Union Congress had given official 
adhesion to the movement, and their representatives 
formed the nucleus of a central body which now affiliates 
ovei two thousand organizations of all kinds concerned 
with adult education The local branches similarly were 
built up by representation from worlang-class and other 
bodies prepared to co-operate. The Ilev W. Temple 
(now Archbishop of York) and Bishop Gore lent 
specially valuable suppoit from the university side, and 
Dr J B Patou, was another wholehearted advocate. 
Conferences and meetings were held all over the country, 
district organizations were created, lectures, classes, 
and discussion groups of divers kinds were successfully 
promoted 

In 1906 the success of the work at Hochdale, where 
the W E A branch had stiongly supported University 
Extension and a number of students weie eager to do 
more advanced and concentrated work, led Mr. Mans- 
bridge to suggest that thirty of them should pledge 
themselves to attend a class regularly for two years and 
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to write essays, if a first-class tutor could he secured. 
Mr. R. H. Tawney undertook the tutorship, and also 
that of a similar class at Longton, where also there was 
a keen group of University Extension students The 
Oxford University Extension Delegacy took the classes 
under its auspices, with the aid of a grant made by New 
College. From a conference held during the Extension 
Summer Meeting at Oxford m 1906, came a resolution 
asking the University to appoint seven representatives 
to meet an equal number of Labour representatives 
nominated by the W E.A. m order that a report on 
the new venture might be prepared , This was duly 
arranged, and the Committee published its famous 
Report on Oxford and Working Class Education m 1909. 
Soon all the other universities and university colleges 
had accepted the proposals therein set forth, and had 
established joint committees, equally representative of 
the university concerned and of labour organizations 
(through the W.E A ), for the conduct of tutorial classes. 
A Central Joint Advisory Committee for Tutorial Classes 
was then established The Board of Education agreed 
to lend its aid, formulating regulations under which it 
contributed a substantial part of the tutor’s salary m 
respect of efficient classes. The basis of each class was 
that there should be a maximum of thirty-two students, 
pledged to meet for two hours a week for twenty-four 
weeks m each of three successive years, and to do the 
written work required by the tutor. Theie were no 
examinations. The method was that of an opening by 
the tutor followed by discussion Each class aimed at 
reaching, by the end of its three years’ work, something 
like university honouis standard m the subject studied. 
The Board’s Inspectors have encouraged and stimulated 
the work in every way possible, and there has been 
complete freedom lor the expression of all points of view, 
the tutor’s business being to see that the class has taken 
all the mam facts and schools of thought into considera- 
tion, and that it has not been exploited for propagandist 
purposes. 

Here there were united the basic principles of 
democratic control, spiritual fieedom, intellectual com- 
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potence and thoroughness, abstention from sectarian or 
party-political propaganda, and the concentration upon 
the individual student possible m a discussion class 
averaging a score of members as against a lecture audience 
of thiee or four hundred (though it was always the 
practice for Extension lectuies to he followed by class 
work with a small group of the “ hearers ”) The 
VV E A. has co-operated with Working Men’s Clubs and 
Co-operative Societies, Adult Schools, Social and Educa- 
tional Settlements, and other organizations m providing 
classes for their members Moieover “ one-year ” classes, 
study gioups, and other types of work were developed 
as well as university tutorial classes But it could 
hardly be expected that one organization, however 
vigorous, enterprising, and comprehensive, would meet 
all the needs, oi that its policy and methods would be 
unchallenged 

One need was that of even moie concentrated study, 
for at any late a few upon whom special responsibilities 
of leadership were likely to fall, than tutorial classes 
could afford But the effort to meet it had been launched 
before the W.E A scheme had evolved m the mind 
of Albert Mansbndge Ruslan College, Oxford, was 
founded in 1899 as a result of the enthusiasm and 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs Vrooman, American citizens 
with a special interest in English democratic, social and 
educational developments The College was intended 
to provide a full year, and m some cases two, of whole- 
time residential study for working-men on lines that 
would equip them for fuller service to the cause of 
Labour, whether industrially, politically, or socially. 
Trade Unions appointed representatives to the College 
Council m viitue of scholarships provided from their 
funds. The College life was simple, the men doing a 
certain amount of the necessary domestic work them- 
selves. The course was built up about the social sciences, 
though literary and historical subjects also could he 
taken. Senior members of the University took a keen 
interest in the work and were very ready to help. But 
there was a certain suspicion among Ruslan College men 
of the “ bourgeois ” character and teaching which they 
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supposed to infect everyone connected with, the Univeisity, 
though now and again some Buskin men fraternized with 
a few utidei gradual es On the other side there was a 
cuiiosity amounting to superciliousness among certain 
university people The College, however, did valuable 
work and is stronger to-day than at any time m its history 
In 1909 a small gioup of Buslan College students 
took the view that the teaching given in the College 
was not sufficiently class-conscious, and they formed the 
Plebs League in order to promote a definitely Marxist 
Lend m working-class adult education A conti oversy 
between the Principal and the Governing Body of 
Buskin College complicated matteis, and finally some of 
the students went on stuke The upshot was the founda- 
tion of the Central Labour College, London, supported 
by two of the great Trade Unions (which continued then- 
support of Buskin College, however), and providing a 
two-year couise of aesidential study from the Marxist 
and class-conscious point of view 

There followed the growth of Labour Colleges — local 
organizations consisting- of a group of students taught 
by tutors whose specific qualification was not academic, 
but the fact that they weie themselves workmg-men and 
either had been students at the Labour College in 
London or had prepaied themselves by reading Plebs 
text-books and otbei literature of the approved type. 
The local Colleges were not residential, and corresponded 
to a W.E A branch or Adult School rather than to any 
organization to which the term college has usually 
been applied It was a distinguishing feature of the 
Laboui College movement that it owed nothing to 
orthodox educational institutions, books or teachers, 
and lepudiated the thought of State or rate aid. 
“ Independent Working Class Education ” was its 
slogan, and it boasted that it could and did produce its 
own teachers and text-books Tbe Labour College in 
London continues its work The Local Colleges, which 
began in Glasgow and on Clydeside, are drawn together 
m a National Council of Labour Colleges, based upon 
the eleven districts (each with an organizing tutoi) into 
which the Colleges are grouped. The Plebs League is 
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a piopagandist body composed mainly of students and 
ex-students m Labour Colleges, and its function is to 
promote tlie spread of *' I W.C.E but it has also 
(notably m the National Strike of 1926) taken a con- 
sideiable part m industrial and political action 

The Tiades Union Congiess General Committee 
sought to bring together and co-ordmate the varying 
streams of educational effort connected with organized 
Labour, and sot up an Educational Committee compris- 
ing representatives of the W E A , the N C.L C , the 
Co-operative Union Education Committee, Ruskm 
College, and the London Labour College It was 
proposed that the Congress should take over responsibility 
for Ruskm College and the Labour College, and the 
Countess of Warwick offered Easton Lodge as a building 
that might be tiansformed for the common use Negotia- 
tions fell through, however, and the net result is a 
concordat under which each body co-ordinated by the 
T U.C Education Committee is free to carry on its own 
work and propaganda while abstaining from criticism 
of the good faith of the others. 

Another line of development was through the 
Workers’ Educational Trade Union Committee and was 
initiated by the Iron and Steel Workers’ Confederation. 
The plan was that the Union should arrange with work- 
ing-class educational bodies, to which it paid a capitation 
fee, that they should provide educational facilities free 
for such members of the Union as wished them. In 
practice this has become an arrangement between certain 
Unions and the W E A 

Quite different m type are the classes conducted, 
under university auspices and Board of Education 
Regulations, by the National Industrial Alliance. The 
effort was horn of the recognition that mutual under- 
standing m industry is possible only if on both sides 
lb ere is a breadth of view resulting from cultural 
discipline But it does not appear likely to achieve very 
far-reaching results. 

The Co-operative Movement has a very large and 
effective educational section m each district, with a 
(lentral Committee for the purpose of co-ordinating the 
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work, assisting it by issuing s an annual Educational 
Programme, concluding a Co-operative College where 
students can take a year’s full-time course, and so forth. 
The onus of arranging classes rests on local Co-opeiative 
Societies, which continue to devote a percentage of their 
profits to educational work Broadly speaking, the 
education directly provided by the local, distuct and 
central committees is of a technical character, relating 
to the principles of co-operative manufacture and dis- 
tribution of goods, and the societies subsidize classes m 
cultural subjects organized by such bodies as the W E A., 
or by Local Education Authorities, and attended by 
Co-operators 

Adult education, as we shall see, is by no means 
co-extensive, as some suppose, with workers’ education. 
It is well, however, to consider at this point the special 
significance of these varying efforts Lo permeate working- 
class organizations with educational activity. It will be 
seen that the predominant aims lemam the same as m 
the nineteenth century — the development of fiee men 
and women capable of realizing and discharging their 
personal and social responsibilities The Labour Colleges 
illustrate the paradox that any effort in the name of 
freedom to indoctrinate men and women with pre- 
conceived philosophies and formula!, instead of giving 
them the material for arriving at their own interpretation 
of experience, must end m putting both mind and spirit 
m chains The Labour College is a secular counterpart 
in the sphere of education of the dogmatic authority 
exerted by certain Churches, Roman and Protestant — 
the more subtle because without sanctions It flies m 
the face of the truth about democracy enunciated so 
clearly by Viscount Grey in the words quoted at the 
beginning of tbis chapter. It exalts one school of 
thought to a position of autocracy instead of regarding 
it as illuminating a single aspect of truth, and it 
accepts as complete and final a selection of facts in human 
life. Professor Laski, m his book on Communism, and 
the Master of Balliol m one entitled Marx’ Capital, have 
shown that those facts and that contribution to the 
understanding of social processes must be reckoned with, 
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but they cannot be ma$e the sole basis of education 
Serious students, even though they begin with the 
nan owed conceptions pi omulgated by the Labour 
Colleges, discover this, and demand both a wider range 
of subjects and a knowledge of what can credibly be said 
from other points of view. In the long run human 
hunger lor truth, foi intellectual freedom, and for the 
unification of experience, will prevail 

Meantime the success of the Labour Colleges on their 
present basis is due beyond question to the emphasis they 
lay upon education as a weapon of elass-waiiaie Their 
aim is to equip people who are conscious of what life 
lacks to do something that will bring about a definite 
and revolutionaiy change It would be foolish and 
ungeneious to deny that they have done much to 
stimulate among their constituency the conviction that 
a man must know, and reflect upon his knowledge, if he 
would be fiee And their constituency undoubtedly 
includes many who feel most keenly and deeply the 
intolerable injustice and folly, the spiritual poveity and 
ugliness, of so much in the social and economic conditions 
of our time Adult education must “ speak to the 
condition ” of men, as Fox did m religion, if it is to 
win those whose environment and status are m themselves 
deadening. 

In the Co-operative Movement we find an example of 
education largely subordinated to the service of a 
particulai method of social and economic oigamzation. 
That method is constructive and piactical But, m the 
natuie of the case, there is a tendency on the part of 
students to become absoibed m making themselves 
efficient co-operators m the narrower sense of participa- 
tion m a great industrial enterpuse From the days 
of Owen, and later of the Rochdale Pioneers, the 
Societies have fostered a fine idealism, and in many 
places have proved the mainstay of educational work 
done by puiely cultural organizations such as the Adult 
Schools, the W.E A., and University Extension Some, 
like the Royal Arsenal Society, Woolwich, carry out an 
extensive programme of their own. The movement has 
done much to educate its members in international 
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sympathies. Yet it has always to guard against too 
limited an mterpietation of its great aims 

The W.E A has been working at a twofold problem 
fundamental m the development of liberal education 
among the great mass of the population It has sought 
to create the proper relationship between the social and 
political organizations of the people themselves and a 
formulated educational expression of their cultural ideals. 
It has been concerned with the relationship between 
voluntary organizations, universities, Local Education 
Authorities, and the State The Association has demon- 
strated the responsiveness of working folk to opportunities 
of study at a high level m a wide range of subjects, 
including philosophy, science, literature, history and the 
arts, as well as economics and the science of politics The 
question that confionts it now is how it is to fulfil its 
function as essentially the free, purjioseful activity of 
a definite section of the population, without becoming 
sectarian How may it keep its pristine quality of 
social and spiritual adventure while conforming to 
academic standards and State regulations? Will it 
preserve its ideal of insisting that students shall acquaint 
themselves with the vital facts and arguments on both 
sides, and then form their own judgments freely and 
individually, without making a cult of mere emasculate 
“impartiality”? Can it lesist the temptation to 
become paitisan inseparable from its great task as a 
working-class movement ? 

Turning now to bodies which do not make a specific 
appeal lo one section of the population rathei than 
another, we find that the older movements, such as 
University Extension and the Adult Schools, maintain 
their vigour. The re-organization of the Extra-mural 
Departments of Oxford and Cambridge, accompanied by 
the allocation to them of greater financial resources, has 
enabled them to increase their efforts on the Extension 
as well as the Tutorial Class side of their work Smco 
1924 the Board of Education has given grants to 
Extension Courses, basing these not upon the number of 
people who attend lectures, which is unlimited, but upon 
that of the students who do efficient elasswork in con- 
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neetion with each lecture, and limiting the size of these 
classes. This has made moie concentrated woik feasible 
from the financial point of view The Adult Schools, 
by the issue of an annual Le^on Handbook and the 
development of week-end lecture schools and short 
summer schools, have given new and effective form to 
the directly educational element m then approach to 
the needs and impulses of the entne man 

The institutional tyjie of voluntary organization, so 
popular m the nineteenth century, still has flourishing 
representatives Side by side with the London Working 
Men’s College must be placed Moiley College and the 
College for Working Women, Fitzroy Squai e (which 
has now taken the name of Fiancis Martin College), all 
three being non-residential and providing for leisure- 
time studies only 

Provision for whole-time residential study has made 
great progress In 1909 Fir croft was established at 
Bournville as a residential college for working men, 
giving from one to three terms of study on lines 
originally suggested by the experience of the Danish 
High Schools Ten years later a Residential College 
for Working Women was established by the Y.W.C.A. 
at Beckenham, and subsequently developed by an in- 
dependent governing body on removing to permanent 
premises at Surbiton it took the name of Hillcroft College 
for Working Women Each college gives a cultural course 
which is intended neither to qualify students for any 
particular calling nor to prepare them for any examina- 
tion, but to enrich and discipline their intellectual and 
social life Most students take the whole year (at Hill- 
croft they must do so), and return to their original 
occupations at the end Some discover latent capacities 
for other than their previous callings and go on to 
institutions where they receive the requisite training 
A few prove suitable candidates for bursanos given by 
universities to adult students so that they may take full 
mtra-muial courses of study Financial aid is forth 
coming from Educational Trusts, Local Education 
Authorities, and other sources for those who cannot meet 
the cost themselves. The aim of these Colleges is to 
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equip their students for a fuller personal life and for 
the service of the community. The most recently 
established is Coleg Harlech, a residential centre for 
adult education m Wales Avoncroft, near Evesham, 
founded by the Eircroft Trustees in 1925 as a residential 
College for Agricultural Workers, makes vocation the 
basis of a cultural tiammg A distinctive type is the 
remaining instance — the Catholic Workers’ College at 
Oxford, where men and women are given a one or Lwo 
years’ course modelled on the requirements for the 
University Diploma m Economics and Political Science, 
and m a Roman Catholic atinospdiei e, though most of 
the lectures they attend are given by lectuiers at the 
various Colleges m the University The students at 
these Colleges are reciuited from various sources — 
WE A., Adult Schools, Catholic Study Clubs, Educa- 
tional Settlements, Trade Unions, Co-operative Societies, 
and so forth. Old students participate in the govern- 
ment of the Colleges, and the interests mentioned above 
in connection with 1VE A, work are represented on the 
College Councils. They show that it is possible to 
provide the education that working people desire without 
relying wholly upon the initiative of organized Labour 
itself, or giving the entire control to the political and 
industrial bodies created by the working classes as such 
Since the War several new and significant forms of 
adult education have come into prominence. Women’s 
Institutes were mtioduced into Great Britain from 
Canada, _ the principle _ being that of uniting all the 
women in a village, without respect to creed, class, or 
politics, for the promotion of common interests in home- 
craft, handicraft, the study of literature, local govern- 
ment, and other subjects of increasing interest to 
women, especially since the extension of the franchise 
to all women over the age of twenty-one on the same 
qualification as men. The primary purpose of the 
Institutes was to assist women in food production, 
poultry-keeping, and other methods of increasing the 
common resources during war time. Now they have 
become one of the strongest forces for the regeneration 
of village life, an educational influence in the widest 
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sense, quite apait from the provision of set lectures or 
classes 

During the War the Y.M.C.A was entrusted by 
the militaiy authorities with great opportunities of 
educational work among the troops at home and overseas. 
It set up a Committee representing all the Universities 
of Great Britain, the chief voluntary organizations for 
adult education, and other bodies able to contribute 
experience to the work, which assumed very laige pro- 
portions One outcome was effectually to incorporate 
education of a liberal type m the peace-time programme 
of the Association, which previously had done little m 
this way beyond courses of popular lectures or debating 
societies, though m many places it had piovided facilities 
for commercial and professional evening classes The 
Y.W.C A developed its educational work in a similar 
way, though on a smaller scale 

In 1914, Mr. Horace Fleming founded Beechcroft, 
Birkenhead, the first Educational Settlement, where 
existing groups such as the W E A. and Adult Schools 
came together at a common centre, not only to carry on 
their own work but specifically to enjoy that fellowship 
among students and tutors which is a great factor m 
true education The University soon came to regard 
the Settlement as an extra-mural outpost. Many now 
voluntary groups, as widely differing as a Drama Society, 
a Parsons’ and Laymen’s Fellowship, and a Labour 
College, were drawn in. Government was devised on a 
democratic basis giving half the seats on the Council 
to student representatives, and half to representatives 
of voluntary organizations, the University, the Local 
Education Authority, and the Trades and Labour 
Council. The idea of community centres of adult 
education, and the principle of self-government as a 
vital element in education for citizenship, having thus 
been introduced, similar experiments in other places 
followed, and now there are a dozen Educational Settle- 
ments m different parts of England, associated together, 
and with five of the Besidential Colleges, m the 
Educational Settlements Association. Letch worth Settle- 
ment serves some ten villages surrounding the Garden 
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City in which it is situated, and the Tillage students 
play a full part in its life. Percival Guildhouse, Rugby, 
owes its buildings to the Old Rugbeians’ Association, 
and it is distinguished by uniting on its Council 
the representatives of the School, the University ol 
Cambridge, the L.E.A , the voluntary organizations for 
adult education m the neighbourhood, most, if not all, 
of the Churches and Trade Unions of Rugby, and the 
political parties. 

The importance of this movement is m devising a 
method of true community education which secures a 
complete range of piovision from the most informal 
groups to the most advanced type of class, while bring- 
ing into fiuitful fellowship men and women of the most 
diverse views, mteiests and circumstances It places the 
mam responsibility on the people of the neighbourhood, 
and seeks to foster an education which is indeed spirit 
and life. 

The Settlements modelled upon Toynbee Hall, though 
constituted on the more general basis of social service, 
always included adult education m their programme. 
Some have increasingly found their energies absorbed 
in direct social work, educative in its influence, but 
mainly recreative or philantbiopic m form, while their 
government is largely by committees appointed by 
personal supporters and subscribers, instead of by the 
people for whose benefit the Settlement exists Some, 
however, have maintained and developed their educa- 
tional work and others are seeking to give it greater 
prominence. 

The Churches during the last two decades have made 
a beginning of educational work among adults, chiefly 
m subjects directly connected with religion. The most 
definite form of this has for twenty years past been the 
study circles promoted by the Missionary Societies, but 
m 1909 Father Plater started the Catholic Study Clubs - 
in connection with the Catholic Social Guild, while in 
1917 Dr Temple, Dr Mansbridge, and Dr. Gore initiated 
the Church Tutorial Classes m the Church of England 
Both movements have now become firmly established and 
are rapidly extending The Society of Friends also 
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has encouraged serious study among both its old and 
its younger members, and Woodbrooke, Birmingham, 
founded by the late George Cadbuiy and a group of 
friends, with Dr Eendel lltuiis as first Director of 
Studies, has pioved an inspiring place of study for 
Friends and otlieis wishing to spend a short time in 
equipping themselves for special foims of religious, 
educational and social service, and also a centre of inter- 
national intercourse among students from many lands . 
it is now the centie of a gioup of Colleges 1 providing 
special training for Sunday School Teachers, Missionaries, 
Y.WC A Secretaries, and otheis 

Here again adult education is associated with one 
predominant interest, that of religion. The twofold task 
has been to show that the study of religion is as true and 
al tractive a means of culture, and as necessary, as any 
other subject, while proving that it can be pursued with- 
out sectarian bias even greater bas been the evidence 
that spiritual vitality is increased, not diminished, by 
intellectual vigour, and that bieadth and keenness of 
both knowledge and thought are not made impossible 
but are rather ensured by deep leligious enthusiasm. 

Local Education Authoiifies aie taking to an increas- 
ing extent that share m adult education which the 
Education Act of 1918 made incumbent upon them and 
the Board of Education policy encourages Most find it 
wisest to aid and support the activities of voluntary 
bodies. Some make direct provision also The London 
County Council, m its Literary Evening Institutes, has 
achieved remarkable success, and in its Men’s Institutes 
has proved the value of hobbies and handicrafts as a 
means of education for men wdio neither have nor are 
likely to develop any sustained interest m books, lectures, 
or formal classes The National Union of Teachers is 
exhibiting a keen interest m adult education and is 
urging that Local Education Authorities should take a 
larger share in it. The problems that emerge here we 
shall consider later Underlying them is the question 
of how best a public Authority can provide an un- 
trammelled and liberal, as contrasted with, a purely 
'■Fucroft and Avoncroft also aio membeis of this group 
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technical and commercial, education for adults. Such 
an Authority obviously is in fact the whole community 
acting together, and is consequently m logic the proper 
body to provide adult education Yet it is, m the per- 
veisity of humankind, almost invariably regarded by the 
advocates of freedom in adult education as necessarily 
too repressive and official for such a function, while also 
experience proves that as a rule voluntary bodies arc 
moie successful m recruiting students. 

Libraries and museums are much moie wisely and 
efficiently admimsteied than they were a generation ago, 
libraries m paiticulai serving as agents of adult educa- 
tion not only through the supply of serious books, but 
also m tlie choice of fine fiction, popular biography, 
travel-hooks, and oLlier more recreational literature for 
issue to the public The development, with the generous 
and statesmanlike assistance of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, of County Lihiaries based upon the 
County Council organization under the Lihiaries Act of 
1921, has brought books within the reach of all To 
Dr Mansbndge’s inspiration we owe the Central Library 
for Students, which ensures “to every adult student, his 
book,” and the Seafarers’ Lihiary Service, which offers 
every man in the ships of many of our great passenger 
and cargo lines of steamships the chance of spending his 
off-duty hours on long voyages m reading 

Museums, in England at any rate, were in existence 
before the rise of popular education, foi the Butish 
Museum was founded m 1753 During the middle period 
of the nineteenth century they took considerable hold 
on the imagination of the moie intelligent working folk, 
as we perceive from the frequent references to both 
museums and libraries in pamphlets and books which 
touch upon the growth of culture among the population, 
of the great manufacturing areas They have been 
starved financially, however, and have never been 
properly co-ordinated either with each other or with the 
general system of education These hindrances to the 
full utilization of the educational potentialities of 
museums are stressed m the Interim Report (1928) of 
the Royal Commission on National Museums and 
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Galleries, but tlie Commissioners take occasion to recount 
and to commend the growing co-operation between 
museums and schools m certain places Sir Henry Miers, 
m the independent Report (1029) on, The Public Museums 
of the British hies ( other than the National Museums) 
prepared by him for the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees, takes note not only of this, but also of the 
special value of museums in the development of adult 
education, though he observes that there has been a lack 
of demand on the part of adult students, largely due to 
the comparative failure of adult educational bodies to 
stimulate interest m scientific subjects On the other 
hand, as he says, “ The work of a museum in all its 
aspects is to some extent educational for adults and 
children alike, and if . . about three-quarters of its 
visitors are persons of whom nothing is known, the net must 
obviously be spread wide m order to capture the intellec- 
tual interests of such a miscellaneous body.” If that 
work is well done, it should result, as Sir Henry suggests, 
in the growth of student groups which may develop into 
definite classes for systematic study. 

The increase of popular inteicst, m archaeological 
excavation, the arrangements made by curators for con- 
ducting visitors round the exhibits, and the provision of 
particularly interesting popular lectuies at the museums 
themselves are both signs of a more educational use of 
museums and means towards it 

In America much gi eater progress has been made 
regarding the tieatment of museums as natural centres 
of informal education for both children and adults, as also 
m the matter of direct and close co-operation between the 
museums and the schools Certainly far more has been 
done to relate the development of adult education to the 
facilities which museums affoid. The American Associa- 
tion of Museums took the initiative in the very excellent 
arrangement recently made between it and the National 
Education Association to jring about close contact 
between the two organizations and to promote fuller 
co-operation and mutual service. 

To attempt even a brief reference to the development 
of museums as a factor m adult education as this may 
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be observed, for example, in the more progressive 
countries of Europe would be beyond oui present scope. 
It is a large and fruitful topic m itself. But perhaps 
sufficient has been said to bring out the mam point, 
which is that the use of museums should play an 
important part m the education of adults, and that, 
though this is now being appreciated more fully and 
practically than before by all concerned, much remains 
to be done m order that the possibilities m tbis direction 
may be fulfilled 

In 1917 tbe Prime Minister appointed a strong 
committee of tbe Ministry of Reconstruction to consider 
tbe position and possibilities of adult education Its 
Final Report, presented m 1919, was the most thorough 
survey of adult education in England that has yet heen 
made, and its recommendations had very great effect. 
One result of its work was the appointment in 1921 by 
Mr. H A. L Fislier, then President of tbe Board of 
Education, of an Advisory Committee on the Liberal 
Education of Adults, reconstituted by successive 
Presidents in 1923, 1925 and 1927 Tbis body has 
prepared for the Boaid a number of valuable reports on 
various aspects of adult education, and has done much 
to fulfil its other mam function of stimulating co-opera-, 
lion, local and national, between tbe agencies, and 
extending tbe range and methods of liberal education 
for adults. Tbe Board of Education consulted it in 
preparing tbe new Regulations for Adult Education, 
issued in 1924, which separated adult education definitely 
from technical and evening classes and offered financial 
aid to new and more informal types The Committee 
also co-operated with the Home Office in establishing 
the Prisoners’ Education Scheme now operative in all 
II M. Prisons. 

The effect of these events has been to Set adult educa- 
tion in its proper place within tbe national system of 
education — the place contemplated by Mr Fisher m his 
epoch-making Act. 

Lord Haldane and a few friends m 1921 established 

widely 
persons 


the British Institute of Adult Education, a 
representative but private society of individual 
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concerned with the study and advocacy of adult educa- 
tion. An impartial body like this, which organizes no 
educational work itself, is invaluable for the interchange 
of experience, criticism, and suggestion among those 
actively engaged m the various forms of adult education, 
while it is able also to bring considerable weight of 
influence to hear upon public opinion. The Institute 
makes research a definite part of its activities and has 
had a special share in certain nnpoilant inquiries into 
pioblems nf adult education 

The tendency of the adult education movement since 
the beginning of the present cenlury is seen therefore 
to be towards an increasing comprehensiveness of subject, 
method, and constituency. It is as yet far from being 
the education of the whole of the people for the whole 
of life. But it is no longer a mere effort to bring a 
section of the population up to the average level, nor 
Is it a philanthropic affair. Freedom and democracy are 
its keynotes While remaining essentially unconven- 
tional it is addressed moie and moie to the practical 
issues of life and experience, as well as to the happy and 
fruitful use of leisure. Essentially the same forces are 
at work in the twentieth century as m the nineteenth 
There are more aids to the progress of the work, and a 
wider interest in the movement in general. But clarity 
of purpose and haimonization of effort (without loss of 
group autonomy or variety of interest and method) is 
more urgently necessary than ever Otherwise there will 
develop an antagonism more marked than even at present 
between those who should recognize each other as 
partners, though working m “ the other ship, 5 ’ and there 
may emerge also a possibility on the one hand of exploit- 
ing adult education for political or industrial purposes, 
and on the other of making it a sentimental fashion. 
The avoidance of these dangers and the full develop- 
ment of adult education as a personal and social resource 
demands deeper, and at the same time more liberal, 
thinking as to what we are all about 

Of necessity this chapter has dealt with developments 
in Great Britain. Other countries have a similar tale 
to tell. Lack of space and the desirability of avoiding 
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confusion m the narrative are the sole reasons for not 
referring to those m chronologically appropriate places 
01 with a fullness corresponding to their importance. In 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa the 
chief forms m which experiments have been made are 
W.E.A and University Extension work, hut compara- 
tively little progress has been made thus far. India is 
feeling after methods suited to her vast and complicated 
problem, which includes the civilization of the outcaste, 
the social redemption of the new industrial centres, and 
the further education of those who have passed through 
university courses which have merely crammed them with 
a more or less alien knowledge Nationalism and the 
growing demand for self-government make the need of 
adult education vital m all classes of the community. 
The Y M C A has done valuable work both in agricul- 
tural villages and among students in university cities, 
but one of the primary problems is tbe creation of 
demand. In China and Japan there lias been more 
spontaneous development, fostered by Y.M C A. and Social 
Settlement work, the latter specially in Japan Eminent 
Chinese and Japanese, sent over by their Governments, 
are among the keenest inquirers into what is being done 
m the West to educate both tbe working and tlie middle 
classes. A recent venture in Japan lias been the starting, 
IE ■ Eanji Kato, of a High School on tbe Danish 
model, as a result of the prolonged study he has given 
to education m Denmark 


It is in certain countries of Europe and m America 
rowever, that the greatest advance has been made 
Scandinavia and Germany are perhaps the most clearly 
marked centres of eifoit in Europe, though Czecho- 
Sloyalua has a very fine record, Holland has its Social 
Settlements, Itaty its Umversita Popolan, and Austria 
its Settlements and VoUisbildvngsJiezjne 

,nr^T?°T lmaTla Da 1 nisl1 ^ Sc ’ h ° o1 method Has 
spread to Norway and Sweden Other forms of lecturing 

\ a S ,° been evolved In Denmark 
itself the High Schools have not vet made headway in 
the industrial centres, though one or two efforts have 
been made and there are Labour nigh Schools in Copen- 
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hagen and Esbjerg. A new type of Higli School on an 
international basis has been built up by Mr. Peter 
Man niche at Helsmgor. 

Inasmuch as the People’s High Schools of Denmark ' 
have kindled so much interest m other countries, and 
paiticularly, during the last few years, in the United 
States, it is desirable at this point to add a little to what 
has already been said in an earlier chapter about them. 
The principles governing their work, and to a consider- 
able extent the methods which they use in. it, remain 
what they were when the Movement began, three-quarters 
of a century ago. As all observers agiee, Denmark owes 
much of her present enlightenment and prosperity to 
the widespread influence of the High Schools upon her 
national life. Naturally this provokes the question 
whether experiments on similar lines in other lands 
would not be likely to produce equally happy effects. 
Simple transplantation of an organization, of course, 
would probably prove a failure Every living educa- 
tional institution owes its vitality m large part to its 
intimate correspondence with the particular genius and 
circumstances of the country in which it has grown up, 
and these are rarely reproduced elsewhere Some modi- 
fication of the Danish High School would be necessary 
m every instance of its implantation on foreign soil. 

The supremely important consideration with regard 
to the Danish Schools, however, is that Denmark is 
primarily an agricultural country, that the small hold- 
ings system is characteristic of the whole Danish country- 
side, and that secondary education is comparatively 
undeveloped The last-mentioned fact is no accident. 
The opinion is widely held m Denmark that by fai the 
best course, from all standpoints, for children who have 
come to the end of their elementary education is to go 
out and work with their hands m the fields, learning m 
this way what farm work is, than to continue attendance 
either for a part or for the whole of their time at schools 
where they would receive what is commonly called higher 
education Even before they leave the elementary 
schools, children often spend a considerable amount of 
time away from their classes, working on the land, at 
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the busier seasons of the year. But at eighteen, or a 
little later, they are encouraged to take a term, or 
perhaps two, in successive years, at a High School. 
Mr. Holger Begtrup and his collaborators m then 
authontative book on the subject, The Folk High Schools 
of Denmark and the Development of a Farming Com- 
munity (the title itself is illuminating), say quite frankly 
that “The aim of the folk high-schools has bees, and 
still is, to become an educational institution for the 
whole people, for rich and poor, for town and country, 
for industrial workers and farmers. But so far, the 
great majority of the students of the high-schools have 
come from the country, and particularly from the farm- 
ing classes. Very few young people from the towns have 
attended the schools • m 1920-21, out of 7,006 students, 
they numbered 348 , and the inhabitants of the towns 
form 43 per cent of the total population ” About 
55 per cent, of the students are sons or daughters of 
small farmers, and 17 per cent those of smallholders. 
Summer schools lasting for a week each are now held 
with a view to creating in those who attend them a desire 
for the full course, and m this way a few more students 
from other classes in the community aie being recruited, 
but still it is a fact that in 1922-23 the students from 
the country taking the full High School course con- 
stituted 30 per cent of the rural youth of Denmark, while 
only 1 per cent, of the youth of the town areas were in 
attendance. 

The i oman tic treatment of history tends now to be 
replaced in the Schools by a more realistic study, with 
greater emphasis upon recent periods, and some teachers 
are placing increasing emphasis upon sociology and the 
historical development of society. “ The majority of 
our students,” says Mr Begtrup, however, “ take, 
unfortunately, very little interest m social problems , the 
Danish rural population live under very good social 
conditions, while the young people of the industrial 
classes, who are intensely absorbed with plans for social 
reconstruction, rarely attend the folk-high-schools.” 
The purpose of the Schools is, as it has always been, 
cultural and not technical. While there are now about 
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sixty Schools m Denmark only ten of them have a 
definitely agricultural curriculum “ The high -schools,” 
Mr. Begtrup tells us, “ do not prepare pupils for a life 
of study. Their object is to enable pupils to return to 
their daily woik with a deeper understanding of human 
life and its problems ” There are no examinations. 
Grundtvig’s belief m “ the living word ” still prevails. 
Informal lectures and song remain the accepted methods 
of instructing and inspiring the students, though “ stress 
is now laid upon the pupil’s peisonal work with book 
and pen,” and efforts are made to piomote discussion of 
what the teacher has said 

Dr. J. K. Hart is enthusiastic m his advocacy of the 
Danish High School spirit and method, and in Adult 
Education he sums up the outcome for the individual 
student thus “ In these few months, the students come 
to grips with reality They face history, the con- 
tempoiary world and its problems, and the future They 
consider typical old solutions of life’s perplexities, and 
typical modern solutions They become acquainted with 
some of the great minds of the ages, and what those 
minds have stood for m the story of humanity. They 

f et a few great clues as to the trends and meanings of 
urnan living. And they go home at the end of tlieir 
terms, or at least some of them do, with a few choice 
books — all they can afford — and with the names of others, 
to spend some real part of the rest of their lives con- 
tinuing their own educations. This last fact is the justi- 
fication of the shortness of the term at these schools. 
These schools exist to aivalcen the minds of the students, 
not to fill those minds.” It is interesting- to compare 
this valuation with the very similar one made forty 
years ago by the Danish Inspector quoted m the descrip- 
tion already given of the earlier history of the High 
Schools. Obviously such an awakening has the further 
value of making these young people more intelligent and 
effective as students if and when they take up courses of 
technical training for which, an elementary education 
would, by itself, lie an inadequate preparation. That is 
of course recognized by those who urge them to attend. 
But the aim of the Schools is to develop idealism, an 
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enlightened patriotism, and a sense of responsibility, all 
based m great measure upon religious, or at least moral, 
feeling. 

It is doubtful whether institutions modelled precisely 
on Lhe Danish High School pattern would flourish or 
prove fruitful in any country where economic and social 
conditions are quite different from those m Denmark. 
We have seen how, in other countries, a similar spirit 
of freedom from academicism, a comparable insistence 
upon humanism and fellowship m serious study at either 
residential or non-residential centres, find expression 
under varying foims But m no other country has any 
one type become a part of the national tradition. More- 
over, m most countries where both rural and industrial 
needs are being met it usually happens that the younger 
folk alone, and even these m only very small numbers, 
find it possible to obtain either the necessary release from 
their employment or the financial assistance they must 
have in order to take a residential course. On the other 
hand, adult students m oiganizations which cater for 
such leisure as they have after their day’s work and at 
the week-end have generally been above the Danish 
High School age As m the past, the experience of the 
Danish High Schools will no doubt stimulate thought 
and experiment among those who aie concerned with the 
development of adult education in other countries, 
whether mainly rural, mainly industrial, 01 mixed in 
character. Dr. Hart would like to see the principle 
worked out under American conditions, but even he 
appears to think of this chiefly as a matter for the 
countryside, though he has hopes of something like it m 
town community centies. He says “ We cannot have 
community education, such as this Danish folk education 
is, without communities,” and he points to the com- 
munity spirit manifest m Danish rural life. Yet we 
are compelled to ask which came first, or whether it is 
not truer to say that each helps on the growth of the 
other. 

Since the War, and more especially as a consequence 
of the Revolution of 1919, when Germany "became a 
Republic, the Volkshochschvlen have taken a strong grip 
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of working-class life, especially in the Bhineland, 
Thuringia, Berlin, Leipzig, and Stuttgait These Lave 
various tendencies — socialist, religious, “ neutral,” and 
so forth — in accordance with local circumstances. 
They provide short courses and follow the method of 
group-discussion under a qualified leader In university 
centres working-class and other organizations, the 
municipality, and Lhe university co-operate m conduct- 
ing them. Some sixty resident “ folk high schools,” 
likewise promoted by bodies of diffenng outlook, are 
now m existence. These are more alun to the Danish 
Folk High Schools than to the British residential 
colleges for adults m scope, method, and length of 
course Workers’ Colleges at Dusseldorf and Berlin 
give a year’s couise of study in economics, politics, and 
trade union administration The Frankfurt Academy 
of Labour has sixty students, carefully selected from 
the workers’ organizations, who receive a year’s thorough 
training m “ the fundamental questions of economic, 
social, and labour theones, law, politics and philosophy.” 
All these forms of the newer adult education movement 
in Germany represent the spontaneous effort of self- 
governing working-class groups, supported financially by 
municipality, State, or Heich, and strengthened educa- 
tionally by the ready participation, official and otherwise, 
of university and high school teachers Before the War 
People’s Institutes like the V olhsbildungdieim at Frank- 
furt were strong but were like a continuation of the 
English Polytechnics and People’s Colleges, and were 
less definitely than the V oUcshochschulen an expression 
of organized woi king-class life, relying mainly upon the 
lecture method . they continue to serve the needs of a 
very large numV, of men and women In the Huhr a 
strong left wing Labour education movement was devel- 
oped m the early days of the Hepublic, but it has failed 
to hold its own Germany was the first State to institute, 
after the War, a depaitment of adult education at the 
Kultusmmisterium m Berlin, the function of the Depart- 
ment being to advise and support local and voluntary 
effort rather than to prescribe or organize work on its 
own account. 
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Adult education in the United States may be traced 
bach to the Lyceums, of which the first was founded in 
1826 and some three thousand had sprung up by 1884. 
A gift oh* books from the city of Pans to the city oi 
Boston in 1841 laid the foundations of the great edifice 
of public libraries m the United States. As Airs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher shows m Why Stop Learning ‘L 
the starting of the Women’s Club movement m 1866 
and the development, through the Chautauquas, at 
about the same time, of popular public lecturing, 
revealed the immense possibilities of educational work, 
and two decades later University Extension, greatly 
strengthened when Dr Aloulton went from the English 
movement to America, took hold of the American 
imagination. The tendency has been, however, for the 
universities (and the American Y AI.C A also) to provide 
technical and commercial courses leading to the acquire- 
ment of vocational qualifications and credits for degrees. 
The Social Settlements have rendered a special service 
m connection with the education of immigrant adults 
from the continent of Europe Workers’ Education 
began a few years ago m the efforts of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, and m course of time there 
developed the Workeis’ Educational Bureau, analogous 
to the British W E A , certain residential colleges for 
working people (of which Brookwood and Pocono are the 
most important), and alongside these a Alarxist move- 
ment. A notable university experiment is the Bryn 
Mawi Summer School foi working women, the success 
of which has stimulated enterprise of a similar kind on 
the pait of three or four other universities During the 
last twenty yeais the middle classes have been attracted 
as well by institutions like the Lowell Institute at Boston, 
the Rand School of Social Science, and the New School 
of Social Research, at New York, and the Open Forums. 
The formation, under the stimulus of the Carnegie 
Corpoiation of New York, and following upon a series 
of special inquiries and reports financed by the Corpora- 
tion, of an American Association for Adult Education, 
comparable to the British Institute, has already stimu- 
lated thought upon the aims, philosophy and methods of 
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adult education which will liave important results. 
Libraries in America, too, are legardmg themselves 
primarily- as adult educational institutions, and make 
provision for the personal guidance of readers, the issue 
of carefully compiled book lists for individuals, and the 
arrangement of lee Lures and study groups 

Dr. Mansbndgo m 1918 founded the World Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, with a view to bunging 
together the experience of those at walk m all countries, 
and stimulating activity m new fields Its President is 
the veteran statesman and educationist, President T. G. 
Masaryk, of Czecho-Slovalaa. Supporting National 
Groups now exist m several countries, and it is hoped 
that m the course of a few yeais adult education will 
have become a coherent and poweiful international 
movement making for freedom, enuchment, and co-opera- 
tion m every aspect of human life among all the nations 
in the world 

The outlook in other countries shows, as m Great 
Britain, that adult education cannot be divorced from 
the preoccupations of the people at large Unless there 
fore the movement is clear of vision while generous in 
spirit, and strongly led while wholly democratic in its 
life, richly cultural while closely 1 elated to practical 
needs and common human interests, it will either become 
vague and futile, or will be exploited for ends which, 
legitimate and even urgent m themselves, are yet less 
than the great achievement which Piofessor A. N. 
Whitehead, m Science and the Modern World, declares 
to be the aim of education “ Wisdom is the fruit of 
balanced development It is this balanced growth of 
individuality which it should be the aim of education to 
secure. The problem is not how to produce great 
men, but how to produce gieat societies The great 
Society will put up the men for the occasion.” 
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FRESH WOODS AND PASTURES NEW 

Perpetual expenment is more than a sign of vitality. 
Even m elementary forms of life, wlieie instinctive 
impulses are the mam, if not the sole, forces at work, 
survival at tunes depends upon a kind of blind tual- 
and-error reaction to a changing envuonment When 
intelligence and purpose have emerged, on higher planes 
of existence, they become evident m the distinction 
between automatic, effortless growth and true progress 
indeed experiment then becomes inseparable from any- 
thing worthy, at that stage, of the name life. “ Experi- 
mental,” m one connotation, is often taken to mean 
marginal, uncertain, perhaps a little freakish, and 
relatively unimportant. No doubt m education, especi- 
ally primary and secondary, theie has m recent years 
been much experiment that, howevei intense, has been 
insufficiently serious and more a matter of novelty than 
of creative insight . it has proceeded on the assumption 
that everything old is bad, and has failed to build on 
the foundations of experience Nevertheless m educa- 
tion, particularly, established tradition dies hard A 
method which has proved successful with one type of 
people in the chaiactenstic circumstances of their time 
and country has been supposed thereby to have been 
proved valid for everyone at any time and m all lands. 
Worse than this, it has been erected, implicitly if not 
overtly, into a standaid by which all new ventures must 
he measured — and measured beforehand University 
extension and, later, the university tutorial class have 
both at certain times m this way been a perilous good. 
But though adult education has already shown that it is 
by no means immune from the tendency of all ” move- 
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ments ” to fashion orthodoxies and conventions of their 
own, there is cheering evidence that such conventions are 
constantly being broken down under the impulse of an 
adventurous and missionary spmt. We are learning to 
look for and discern a true process of education under 
hitherto unusual and misunderstood foims. 

The gieat difficulty m writing about experiments is 
that to generalize would be precipitate and hazardous, 
while also it would be to miss the vividness and the 
distinguishing features of the individual enterprises. 
The very multitude of experiments, however, and the 
fact that some of the most valuable are as yet still 
unknown to anybody except the people who are m 
course of trying them, rendeis description catalogue- 
wise impossible Here only a few illustrative instances 
of certain fruitful tendencies can be given. But the 
special intention of this chapter, as indeed of the whole 
book, is chiefly to induce readers to look about them for 
new and promising forms of educational life and activity 
among men and women, and perhaps themselves to lake 
some share m adding to the number. 

The political and social implications of adult educa- 
tion have been allowed to obscure the place that the 
arts have taken and may take, whether m the societies 
organized for the pursuit of it, or independently. There 
has been a widespread and completely erroneous sup- 
position that people who have lacked early educational 
advantages turn later to study only as one of the means 
to a refashioning of society and of the economic system. 
An equally groundless notion is that recreation has 
nothing to do with education, and that if people are 
enjoying themselves they cannot possibly at the same 
time be increasing their knowledge or developing their 
powers of thought and imagination. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century the 
educational standards of Mechanics’ Institutes had 
declined to a very considerable extent. The Institutes 
ceased (largely, as we have seen, because they were 
undemocratic and were afraid to permit discussion of 
controversial subjects) to attract the men for whom they 
were intended to provide. Efforts were made to intro- 
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dace a social element. “ Soirees ” were lield. All was 
to no purpose, and tlie popular “ casinos ” were bitterly 
denounced as the real enemy. These certainly had a 
brief vogue, as also had the Lyceums, set up by work- 
men themselves Both Avere more free than the 
Institutes, and both gave opportunity for the enjoyment 
of music and amateur acting. But they soon lost their 
grip, simply because they were not educational enough. 

It was not by reason of any carefully elaborated policy 
that, a few years later, Toni Hughes taught boxing at 
the Working Men’s College, that Burnivall coached a 
students’ eight on the Thames, or that Ruskm had a class 
in drawing They and the other momhers of the group 
whom Maui ice got to help him merely sought to share 
all their own special interests with their own new-found 
workmen friends, and they met with as ready response as 
when they lectured on “ serious ” subjects (To this 
day the art room at the College is the centre of keen 
interest, and m it work of a high quality is done.) But 
they succeeded because their educational standards were 
as high as their programme was wide and diversified. 

Somehow or other the lessons of ibis experience were 
not learned in that or the following generation. Nor did 
the existence, alongside the more specifically educational 
organizations, of philharmonic societies, choirs, and 
orchestras, suggest any relationship between them. Yet to 
these and to penny readings, popular concerts, debating 
societies, field clubs, and other informal and unrecognized 
agencies was due a giadual spreading of cultural interests 
among the people In Wales the adult classes in Sunday 
Schools and the local and national Eisteddfodau were 
indeed the mam channels of intellectual and aesthetic 
life, while historians of nineteenth century life in 
England point constantly to the influence that Methodism 
and other forms of Fiee Church life exercised in educa- 
ting the working classes through their study of classical 
English m the Bible, the stimulus to independent 
thought afforded by concern with theological and. 
ecclesiastical questions, and the development of a 
democratic spirit of responsibility through participation 
m Church government 
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Since tlie beginning of tbe present century drama 
bas proved a potent educational force Leaving entirely 
out of account tbe ephemeral and vapid attractions of 
amateur societies which spend their energies on sketches, 
farces, and the lighter type of one-act play, the Adult 
Education Committee found itself faced with an immense 
volume of serious activity when it investigated the place 
of drama m adult education. Literally hundreds of 
groups exist, not to provide amusement for other people, 
but to find expression for tbe tastes and capacities of 
their members m tbe study and performance of Greek 
and Shakespearian plays, the more significant work of 
modern dramatists like Ibsen, Shaw, Galsworthy, and 
Toller, and plays which they themselves have written. 
Mr Ashley Dukes has traced this development m outline 
and shows how the drama, thus practised, brings m a 
variety of arts and crafts connected with play production 
through the making of costumes, scenery, properties, 
and so forth. Moreover, the groups concerned prove 
eager to master the literary, historical, psychological 
and social questions to which such plays inevitably give 
rise. The Repertory and Little Theatre movements have 
also created a new type of audience marked, not only 
by its appreciation of tbe finei qualities m drama, but 
also by that sense of intimate participation m the per- 
formance which was a characteristic of Greek drama as 
a community affair The British Drama League and the 
Tillage Drama Society, as well as the Arts League of 
Service, have done a great deal to foster Lhis new interest. 
Institutions like Citizen House, Bath, and the Mary 
Waid Settlement, Bloomsbury, have become schools of 
amateur play production. Perhaps the most interesting 
among recent experiments is the establishment by the 
Independent Labour Party of a flourishing dramatic 
section, under the leadership of a distinguished actor and 
playwright, for the encouragement and assistance of 
drama groups connected with ILP. branches 

Educational organizations have come quite naturally 
to include drama m their curriculum A keen young 
tutor remarked to the writer that she found her class of 
naiddle-aged people hopelessly content to read outlines 
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and Histories of English literature instead of the actual 
books under discussion so she turned the class into one 
on drama, involving real work on the plays studied — 
with excellent results Isolated university tutorial 
classes have produced Greek plays which formed part of 
the courses they have followed. Adult schools have made 
considerable use of specially written or adapted short 
plays and, especially where they possess premises of 
their own as at Leicester, have found m drama a valuable 
pennanent sphere of activity for their members A one- 
year Industrial History class at an Educational Settle- 
ment recently cbose to presort, as its contribution to the 
Students 5 Summer Fan, a play written, costumed and 
produced by its own memheis, and depicting incidents 
in a mediaeval maiket Educational Settlements have 
m several instances, m addition to their more directly 
educational functions, become practically the Little 
Theaties of their neighbourhoods, and Beechcroft has 
invented a form of pageant play m which from two to 
four hundred people are concerned as actors, or as crafts- 
folk, working m groups for a whole summer term at the 
study of the period with which the play deals thus The 
King’s Jury was treated m this manner on one occasion, 
and a pageant of local history was specially written for 
another. Community drama m such instances has 
acquired a widespread and deep educational influence. 
Similar evidence is forthcoming, of course, from America 
and from Germany, as also from many other countries 
Music is part and parcel of the Danish High School 
method, as we have seen, though it is music of a very 
elementary kind Organized Labour, in Geimany and 
Holland inoie particularly, has made striking use of 
choral singing as a cultural element in its life, and the 
Youth Movement in Germany, in its various forms, has 
found m the revival of the old folk-music a powerful 
force of attraction and cohesion In Wales, naturally, 
music always has been a most influential element in 
popular culture. Decently in England the development 
of Musical Competition Festivals has opened out wide 
prospects of revived community music as a recreational 
and cultural factor in the life of the people, especially 
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in rural areas. What can be done by community effort 
is illustrated by the production of Purcell’s Dido and 
JEneas, m full operatic form, by an Educational Settle- 
ment m conjunction with the vanous musical societies of 
the town, and as a result of thorough educational work 
by the gi oups involved throughout a whole winter But 
a specially interesting experiment is that of the “ Music 
Settlements ” of the United States, where facilities are 
offered, at a common centre and for very small fees, to 
people in a comparatively poor neighbourhood for the 
individual and gioup study and piactire of music under 
the guidance of first-class professional and amateur 
tutors and leaders, who attach themselves to the Settle- 
ment for that purpose. 

In Czecho-Slovakia, befoie the Woild War, the 
SoJcols, or great gymnastic demonstrations, were agencies 
of both physical and cultural development on a national- 
istic basis There grew up a number of trade union, 
political, and other organizations for adult education. 
The university of Prague provided lectures for the people 
“ Education became a motive power m Czech life ” In 
1906 a Cultural Federation for the Education of Adults 
was created. Its work proved amazingly fruitful, even 
during the stress of the war yeais The establishment, 
endowment, and State recognition m 1925 of the national 
Masaryk Institute for Aduit Education was a fitting part 
of a national tribute paid on his seventieth birthday to 
President Masaryk, who was ever a pioneer of working 
class education in his own country, it forms a unique 
national centre for every kind of cultural effort and 
experiment The Ministry of Education and the 
voluntary organizations are enabled by it to join forces 
A model centre of Adult Education — the Hus School — 
had been set up at Prague in 1912, and others are being 
created hv local effort but upon similar lines in different 
parts of the Republic The Institute is making studies 
of the philosophy and method of adult education which 
will he of great value in determining policy, and will 
influence very strongly the independent activities of the 
bodies represented within it Lectures, libraries, and 
travelling art exhibitions are promoted and assisted. 
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But one of ike special features of inteiest in the work 
of the Institute is its use of the cinema, which m so many 
other countries has been allowed to become so completely 
commercialized The official record says . 

“The Cultutal Fedeiation became active in the 
reform of the cinema • as a 1 esult the State censorship 
was reformed and the regulations concerning the exhibi- 
tion of films were made more stringent. In tbe Censor- 
ship Council are represented the mam cultural corpora- 
tions for adult education, organizations of writers, or 
friends of art, journalist and humanist associations, etc 
Through the influence of the Cultural Association tbe 
Provincial Political Associations began to giant cmema- 
licences to educational and humanist institutions, and 
not to individuals who became rich on films but had no 
educational qualifications for tbeir work ” 

In this the Republic has set an example which might 
well be followed in many other countries. The crux of 
tbe problem lies in the last sentence of our quotation. 
Yet even when this is so tersely and clearly stated certain 
points of great importance may be missed. For one 
thing, the term educational has often been given too 
narrow a meaning, both by tbe trade and by those who 
have carried on a campaign for education by means of 
the screen Many of the films designed for specific 
instruction in natural history, geogiaphy, travel, industry 
and commerce fill a useful place, though it may be noted 
in passing that inquiries made by American universities, 
a group presided over by Dr. Kimmins m England, and 
other bodies, into tbe educational use of tbe film seem 
to show that film-instruction tends to passivity on the 
part of the student, and that m any case a combination 
of films and ordinary lantern slides is best for teaching 
purposes. But “ instructional ” films can occupy only 
a few moments m the typical pictui e-house programme, 
and managers liavo supposed that it would be impossible 
to present a programme composed wholly of educa- 
tional films without losing their audience. Educational 
enthusiasts, on the other hand, have sooner or later been 
forced to realize that the establishment of cinema studios 
is a more costly enterprise than they are likely to be 
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able to carry through. What has not been done is to 
point out to the trade why certain films, not less popular 
than others, aie satisfactory from the educational point 
of view, and to challenge those responsible to produce 
more of them, with such help as might be gained from 
experts m the various fields of culture involved Nor 
has it been made sufficiently plain that the demand for 
an educative use of the cinema cannot be satisfied by 
the thrusting of a few “ instructional ” films into pro- 
grammes, but only by lifting the whole programme — • 
“ thrills,” humour, story plays, and all — on to a higher 
artistic level The need is twofold' — -that of producing 
all films m a manner that will help people to understand 
and appreciate human life at its best, rather than at its 
worst, or even at its mediocre levels, and that of giving 
a wider interpretation to the idea of educational films 
as well as bringing about necessary co-operation between 
producers, artists, and scholars. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that the British 
Missionary Societies, co-operating to produce very fine 
films of life m China, India, and Africa to-day, have 
illustrated some of the possibilities m conscious and 
purposeful educational use of the films without dullness 
or distortion There is indeed no lack of dramatic and 
attractive subject-matter foi genuinely educational films, 
especially in tbe lealms of history, literature, and the 
interpretation of one nation to another by means of 
pictures It was suggested, for example, in the course 
of the controversy over the “ King of Kings ” picture, 
that the Iliad or the Odyssey would afford an excellent 
opportunity for the finest exercise of the picture- 
producer’s art The theme was actually utilized some 
years ago, and with .success. This is but one instance. 
And it is perhaps worth while to reiterate our argument 
that Hollywood neither need be left io itself m dealing 
with such material, nor should he 

Broadcasting happily presents a great contrast to the 
cinema m this respect. Experience m Great Britain 
gives much cause for thankfulness that this agency, 
perhaps even more potent for good or evil than the 
cinema, has not been left from the outset m the hands 
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of ilie philistines or tlte get-rich-quick merchants Witli 
all its defects tlie wireless progiamme lias carried know- 
ledge, intellectual stimulus, aesthetic enjoyment, and 
educative recreation to hundreds of thousands of men 
and women who would never attend a class or a course 
of lectures It piovides for the isolated student, m some 
measure, whether the isolation he due to geographical 
remoteness, to physical disability, or to preference for 
solitary pui suits It has great possibilities m cultural 
interchange between nations also 

Clearly in. present circumstances broadcasting cannot 
supply more than a brief introduction to any subject, 
though we should be wrong m assuming that this must 
necessarily be elementary in character. A distinguished 
scholar m science, music, history, literature or any other 
subject can m half a dozen short talks picsent m simple 
terms the lesults of recent reseaich, and supplement the 
work done m a tutorial class or extension course. At 
the other end of the scale a senes of talks may create m 
listeners a desne for further knowledge which will lead 
them to join a group under a tutor. 

The establishment by the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration of an adult education department is already 
bearing fiuit — the more so because this development has 
coincided with the piovision of alternative programmes'' 
between which listeners can chodse. The issue of a care- 
fully prepared syllabus of the educational items for each 
quarter, with hints to students and lists of hooks, together 
with attractively printed and illustrated booklets each 
dealing m greater detail with one of the chief courses, 
has given greater substance to this part of the Corpora- 
tion’s work Exjienments in group listening-in, when 
the wireless talk is followed by discussion under a com- 
petent leader, have not yet gone far, hut have important 
possibilities, especially m connection with clubs, village 
institutes, churches, and other centres of community life 
wheie it is not always easy to secure a competent lecturer 
or tutor m the subject which is to be studied. The 
Central Council on Broadcast Adult Education which 
the B.B.O. has now set up makes possible close co-opera- 
tion between the official and voluntary organizations for 
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adult education, representatives of cultural interests, and 
the B.B C Through the publication of a weekly journal 
of adult education, The Listener, the BBC. is strength- 
ening these links while also giving greater substance and 
permanence to its own service of adult education. 

Obviously listening-m can never take the place of 
“ the real thing.” No one suggests that it should As 
Mr. J C Stobart, head of the B.B 0 Education Depart- 
ment, has said: “ Wireless cannot possibly replace the 
living teacher. Indeed, it only attains to its full effect 
when it has the co-operation of the teacher on the spot. 
Efforts aie made to make the lessons stimulating, so that 
the listener may not be a mere passive recipient ” The 
play of mmd upon mmd, the rapid fusillade of question 
and answer, the opportunity of dwelling upon a point 
of special interest or eliciting the contribution which 
members of the group can make out of their individual 
knowledge and experience, are intrinsic elements of 
corporate study Lazy attention to a loud speaker may 
be a form of intellectual vice, and even serious effort 
at comprehension and criticism may end m the “ little 
knowledge that is a dangerous thing,” if listeners remain 
content with what they hear m the talks. But these 
considerations should not diminish the value of education 
by wireless m the lespects already indicated Moreover, 
even the serious student of economics, let us say, or of 
biology, is the better for what he will gain from talks 
in his own special subject given by a master, and 
particularly for the widening of his cultural interests 
through talks on other subjects, through music, drama, 
and other paits of the ordinary programme. 

Mr. J Robertson Scott, whose enthusiasm for the 
development of rural life springs from many years of 
close association with it m more than one country, has 
drawn special attention in a Radio Times article to the 
social and cultural effects and potentialities of broad- 
casting fiom the village point of view. “ Is it likely,” 
he asks, “ that the villagers who have heard over their 
wireless some of the best public speaking, some of the 
best music, and some of Ihe best preaching, who have 
listened to competent men and women discussing social 
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problems, and sketching in a fascinating way the 
incidents of our history, have not compared such mental 
fare with what they have been given at the ordinary type 
of village public meeting, lecture, and concert, at many 
a church and chapel, and m some country weekly 
papers? ” He scorns the notion that rural listeners 
like nothing but the lighter kind of progiamme, and 
attributes a change m the prevailing attitude of 
villagers towards education (especially secondary educa- 
tion) largely to the influence of broadcasting “ What 
matters,” he says, “ is that it is a stimng of the mind 
and a widening of sympathies. The village listener is 
being gradually taken out of his village, out of his 
country, out of England, even out of Europe He is 
being given a chance of readjusting himself He is 
being brought into contact with men, ideas, new 
attitudes, new aims In a transition period m an 
agricultural and social life the farm worker and his 
master, the farm worker’s wife and the farmer’s wife 
find themselves not only looking at new things but look- 
ing m a new way at things they have always seen.” 
Similar testimony could he quoted from other lands, in 
the East as well as m the West, and the special conditions 
of rural areas only bring out more clearly what is true 
of broadcasting everywhere. 

The vital point here, as m the case of the cinema, is 
not the number of directly educational items that can be 
included m the programme, but the cultural value of the 
whole This becomes all the more true with the removal 
of unduly narrow restrictions as to the broadcasting of 
controversial matter The Manchester Guardian comment 
is sound ■ “ If the true policy of an open forum is adopted 
the B B.O. may become one of the greatest educational 
forces m the country. Education begins when interest 
is aroused, and the B.B C has a unique opportunity of 
arousing interest and even thought in minds that are 
closed to other channels. Many sedulously guaided myths 
may he dispelled by open discussion, and intelligent 
opinions take the place of hoary superstitions. There 
is no way of arriving at truth or of cultivating sound 
judgment except through the clash of opinion, and the 
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BBC may play a great part in educating a public 
amongst whom truth shall lie bettei appreciated and 
sound judgment be moie general than they could be 
without its aid ” 

Many pioblems emeige m connection with the more 
specifically educational use of wneless, and are receiv- 
ing' careful consideration, but these aie fully discussed 
m New Ventures in Broadcasting , the Report (published 
after this hook was completed) of - the Inquiry into 
Educational Broadcasting carried through by the B B.C. 
and the British Institute of Adult Education 

A glance at the woild’s radio programmes for a 
single week will show that Britain is not at all excep- 
tional m the educational use of wneless In Czecho- 
slovakia the Masaryk Institute arranges radio-lectures 
each week, co-operating with the Ministry of Health, 
the Association of Sokols, and other bodies The 
Austrian Broadcasting Company works m close associa- 
tion with the Vienna Society for Popular Education. 
Germany has a highly developed system, by which the 
Deutsche Welle, a programme company in Berlin, has 
combined with the semi-official Central Institution for 
Instruction to broadcast courses from the Koemgswuster- 
hausen station A substantial handbook is issued, 
outlining the educational policy and giving particulars 
of the technical and cultural courses provided An 
educational newspaper containing the text of selected 
talks is published In addition to this special educa- 
tional provision there are of course the talks and other 
educational items which appear m the programmes of 
most German stations France has its “ Sorbonne Radio 
College,” controlled by a Committee of distinguished 
persons headed by M. Raymond Poincare, the broad- 
casts being given from the Eiffel Tower station, but the 
present position of broadcasting m that country limits 
the application of the scheme for the time being. 

Looking further afield we find that Japan provides 
foreign language courses m English, French and German, 
special literary and artistic piogrammes, and talks on 
popular science and domestic subjects. Japanese 
classical literature and the history of foreign music are 
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also included Mexico sets aside a special station for 
general cultural and educational broadcasting. Special 
courses are given for the benefit of teachers who wish to 
graduate The debates of the Legislature are broadcast 
m full each night from this station. 

Among the romances of adult education must surely 
he reckoned the establishment of wneless stations at 
Tashkent — and Samarkand! A World-Radio article 
describes how there, on the Roof of the World, night 
by night these fai-away village folk, many of whom 
cannot read or write, listen eagerly to a cultural pro- 
gramme in which simple com sea m history, physics, 
chemistry, aie interspersed with conceits. 

The University of Pittsburg has its own wireless 
studio, from which courses are given by the Professors, 
through the agency of KD K.A., the well-known trans- 
mitting station One result of the work done by the 
University in this way is the publication of a consider- 
able number of small volumes containing the substance 
of the lectures, which listeners who heard these are glad 
to purchase, so that they may go over the ground again 
at their leisure. 

Education by wireless, however, is becoming part of 
the method adopted by a considerable number of the 
universities m the United States for meeting the needs 
of students who cannot come into residence Courses of 
twelve wireless lectures, with the submission of six papers 
by each student and the passing of an examination at 
the end of the course, aie recognized under the system 
of “ credits ” towards a degiee A fee of about £2 is 
paid for each twelve-lectuie course, and it is possible 
m this way to work out the equivalent of two years of 
intramural study, or half the amount required of resident 
students for a full degree Students say that they prefer 
this method to that of correspondence tuition But the 
great value of wireless lectures m America, as else- 
where, lies m the stimulus and satisfaction they give 
to multitudes of men and women who, without thought 
of a degree or of vocational interests, are intent upon 
using their leisure for cultural purposes. 

There is no doubt that, as time goes on, increasing 
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use will be made of mechanical devices for tlie purposes 
of adult education. In so far as these are capable of 
conveying m some measure the influence of personality 
they will add greatly to the resources of the Movement. 
The International Education Society, of which the Eight 
Hon HAL Fisher is President and a large number 
of distinguished scholars are strong supporters, claims 
to he “a serious endeavour to secure mass education by 
applying, so far as they are found practicable, some of 
the lessons of mass production.” Its first experiments 
are in the use of the gramophone for recording lectures 
on a great variety of subjects, and ranging from the 
elementary type of popular introductory talks to a full 
course as given m a university 

Quite obviously such records can never fully take 
the place of the living intercourse between teacher and 
student. But this the promoters fully recognize. The 
gramophone record, however, shares with wireless the 
advantage of enabling students to heai the cadence and 
expression of the tutor’s voice, which in many instances 
is so expressive an instrument of the human spirit, and 
it has the further value of continuing this possibility for 
future generations. Then too it is often more convenient 
for a group to use a gramophone than to install wireless 
and a loud speaker m the place where the class meets. 
Clearly for group woik the gramophone lecture must be 
supplemented by a discussion under the guidance of a 
suitable leader, in the same way as the wireless talk 
should be. For isolated students the record has great 
advantages We have also to consider the important 
fact that records can he sent to other lands The 
experience of the National Adult School Union and of 
other organizations a few years ago m purchasing sets 
of Sir Walford Davies’ gramophone record course of 
study on Music, and sending these out to individual 
Adult Schools for periods sufficiently long to enable the 
class^to take the course, has demonstrated the usefulness 
of the method. 

At present, only .single lectures or sets of two are 
available. The progress of the enterprise will he 
watched with interest and expectation by those whose 
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vision with regard to the possibilities of adult education 
is not limited by conventional interrelations of the way 
in which knowledge and culture may be “ m widest 
commonalty spread.” Whether the promoters of the 
scheme will succeed m their moie ambitious purposes of 
recording complete courses of university lectures, and 
whether students who have reached the stage at which 
these are appropriate to their needs would be satisfied 
to listen to a series of records, is perhaps doubtful For 
pioneer and piopaganda woik, however, this method has 
obvious value, and there are many people who would be 
all the more ready to read the substantial hooks written 
by authorities in history, literature, philosophy, and 
other subjects, if they had once heard the voice of the 
writer, while even those who have read the hooks will 
often attain to a new sense of sympathy and understand- 
ing with the writer when they have listened to a lecture 
by hnn. 

Turning now to experiments made by more exclusively 
educational organizations, the experience of the London 
County Council in its Men’s Institutes, to which we have 
already referred, may have fai -reaching results These 
Institutes provide for men whose mam interest lies in 
hobbies and handicrafts With one exception, the 
Institutes do not offer “ general education,” and the 
men who go to them have apparently no particular 
intention of seeking “ self-mipiovement ” Inquiries of 
typical members about their reasons for joining elicited 
such replies as, “ Helps me to keep my self-respect ” • 
“ The Gym keeps me fit, so that when a job does come 
along I can go at it instead of lying down beside it ” . 
“ It prevents me from going melancholy mad ” ■ “ I 
am an old man and have lost my family and friends. 
I used to he a carpenter, and am happy when I am 
doing something m your workshops.” The most popular 
items on the programme aie physical training and boxing 
(for the younger men), the cultivation of useful ana 
educational hobbies (carpentry, photography, wireless, 
poultry-keeping, and so foith), and music (not listening, 
or “ appreciation,” but active paiticipation in a choir 
or a hand). 
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So fresh, and full of promise is this work that H.M. 
Inspectors have prepared a special report upon it (Board 
of Education Pamphlet No. 48), and then considered 
judgment is particularly valuable. “ The greatest 
gam,” they say, “ generally speaking, is the awakening 
of wider interests. The recognition that the Institute 
is a friendly and helpful influence, introducing them to 
avenues of knowledge and to a better type of social inter- 
course, is universal. For the first time many of these 
men realize that education is not a mystery, or the 
possession of a privileged few, but is to be acquired at 
the cost of effort and application.” The hobby, we are 
told, “ must always be one of the mam bases of interest 
among those who have found m the Men’s Institute their 
educational salvation ” . it is often the only effective 
means of approach, the one thing which can at the 
outset be shared and thus made a starting-point for 
further education Few of the men are likely to go 
on to the more highly organized forms of study m 
lecture courses and classes Literature,- history, travel, 
adventure, and other seemingly attractivo topics are 
found to evoke little response from the men who 
frequent the Institutes, though something has been 
done to stimulate general reading and guide members 
in their use of libraries Abstiacl knowledge has no 
charms for men of this type, whose inclination is 
towards some form of bodily activity. 

Social life is a great factor m the success, from ail 
points of view, achieved by the Institutes. Their value, 
m fact, lies m the combination of the club atmosphere 
with purposeful activity possessing an educative though 
primarily recreative quality “ They prevent moral and 
intellectual wastage,” say the Inspectors, “ among a 
class living in some of the least favourable surroundings 
of urban life, employed for the most part m low-skilled 
manual, and even casual, work ” They attract and 
hold men untouched by any other kind of educational 
organization While m so many respects quite unlike 
the more academic and formal activities generally 
indicated by the term adult education they are not less 
important or fruitful, nor are they less truly a part of 
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the adult education movement. ” The two types of 
education are on different planes and neither can take 
the place of the other.” But for that very reason we 
have the greater cause to welcome this advance m “ the 
discovery of what the average man can make of his 
leisure m association with his friends and neighbours, 
with such skilled guidance as can be afforded by a wise 
and sympathetic teachei ” The broadening of our con 
ception of adult education and the widening of the basis 
upon which State and rate aid may be obtained are 
irresistible corollaries from the success of this experiment 

A venture of peculiar interest is reported from 
Germany, where, at Leipzig, gioups of young working 
class students kave ananged to live together m ordinary 
houses, following their usual occupations, doing their 
own domestic work, and spending all the leisure time 
they can secure during the ten months of the course in 
study under the guidance of a past or present university 
student, who lives with them One of the special 
purposes in. view is to obviate that divorce between an 
adult student and his normal life and associations almost 
inevitable when he gives up his employment and goes 
away, even for a few months, to take a course at a 
residential Folk High School or a Workers’ College. 
This again is an idea capable of widespiead and_ fruitful 
application Anotliei is the development in Switzerland 
of “ Casoja,” a centre where summer schools, and longer 
residential courses also, are provided for young women, 
the curriculum being based definitely upon study of 
housewifery and homecraft, but the tieatment of these 
being such as to afford a genuinely cultural tiaming. 

The growth of Educational Settlements or Guild- 
houses m England has revealed the potentialities of 
co-operation at a common centre between existing 
educational groups, and of the development of corporate 
life among students and tutors But it has become 
plain that no stereotyped way of starting is desirable. 
In some circumstances it is best that a single organiza- 
tion shall initiate the Settlement, the co-operative 
development coming later In others it is possible to 
make a beginning m a more comprehensive fashion. It 
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is a question of spirit and principle more than of tidy 
schemes. However constituted m detail, Educational 
Settlements have shown that deinociatic government, 
and a close lelationship with the University on the one 
hand and the Local Education Authority on the other, 
make for vigoious life, high standards of work, variety, 
flexibility and stability. Such a community centre 
makes experimental and extension work not only 
possible but inevitable It stimulates new ideas m 
method also The whole aim is to bung together all 
those m the community who, whether as groups or as 
individuals, seek m one way or another to attain a finer 
quality of personal and social life, m its intellectual, 
aesthetic, religious, political, industrial, and other 
aspects, nationally and internationally It is the fuller 
use of familiar means to this end, and the discovery of 
fresh and more fruitful ones, that knit the body of 
students together in a highly diversified unity. Differ- 
ing m organization and programme as local circumstances 
and needs require, Educational Settlements are alike in 
their emphasis upon freedom and fellowship. Mutual 
responsibility between the members is the foundation 
stone,_ and a community-wide comprehensiveness the 
corner-stone, of their structure 

There is a growing demand for such plots of common 
ground, where every kind of liberal study and educative 
activity may he pursued, and where all sorts and con- 
ditions of men may interchange knowledge and opinions, 
experience and ideals Unless the culture which ought 
to he characteristic of democracy can make for itself in 
some such way as this a local habitation and a name it 
is apt to he narrow, sectional and propagandist. If, as 
the old tag has it, Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton, it is still more true that the struggle for 
freedom and self-government, for a social and inter- 
national order which will ensure creative and ]oyous 
peace, must he carried to a victorious issue in the minds 
and spirits of men before it can he happily resolved in 
their political and industrial organization. More than 
this, there must he achieved a keenness of insight, a 
depth of understanding, a richness of sympathy, and a 
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steadying sense of lrumour sueli as only a constructive 
clash of minds and temperaments m the frankest friend- 
ship can give. What has been accomplished thus far by 
Educational Settlements is but a hint of how people can 
help each other if they have the courage and the initiative 
to make an experiment m community education along 
such lines as seem to them best 

The natural sequel to leisure-time education for men 
and women is, as we have seen, full-time education for 
at least some among them who have the desire to under- 
take it Though an account has already been given of 
residential colleges for men and women it may be well 
at this point to add that such colleges are not a half-way 
house to something else. They have an independent 
worth. They make possible a leal experience of the 
intellectual and social fellowship which university men 
and women value above eveiythmg else gained by three 
or four years of residence within the walls of some 
histone foundation. But they do not present students 
with standards of living that would be impossible in the 
conditions to which these students return They carry 
further the natural and indigenous culture of the people, 
and do not impose the more expensive and artificial but 
not more cultured conventions of a relatively wealthy 
minority. Nor is the student who can spend only a yeai, 
at most, away from his calling hampered by efforts to 
keep pace with those whose preparation has been academ- 
ically far more complete than his own, and whose work 
is governed by the fact that they have three or four years 
to spend on their chosen course of study 

Yet it would he udiculous to affirm that no one hut 
an ordinary undergraduate, with secondary or public 
school behind him, can profit fiom a course within a 
university, even though it he a course of less than normal 
length. The last few years have witnessed the' initiation 
of the first regular and systematic schemes for bringing 
adult students up to the English universities for periods 
of study ranging from one year to the thiee or four 
required for a degree course Manchester College, 
Oxford, which has always emphasized the value of 
sociological training, led the way by offenng lay scholar- 
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ships to adult students whose aim is to equip themselves 
for part 01 whole-tune work m the adult education move- 
ment The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
now developed schemes whereby students from tutorial 
classes, extension courses, Educational Settlements or 
Residential Colleges for men and women, and similar 
sources, may come into residence at the University, 
generally within one of the constituent Colleges. The 
result has been encouraging from every point of view, 
and the demand for scholarships far outruns the number 
available. While naturally it is hoped that such 
students will desire subsequently in some way or other 
to render service to adult-education, and to the industrial 
and social movements to which they belong, no pledges 
are asked or given. The mam puipose is that the student 
should have a chance of discovenng himself more fully 
than he might otherwise do, understanding more fully 
the woild m which he must play his part, and welding 
more firmly than before the factors of learning and 
working which made fieedom and responsibility possible. 

Much as education has owed to the Churches from 
the days of Columba and Alcum until now, it is only 
within the last two decades that the various households 
of faith m England have begun to consider seriously the 
systematic training of their adult members m the know- 
ledge of their faith and its bearing upon life. We have 
notod the growth of the Catholic Social Guild, with 
its Study Clubs, and latterly its Workers’ Residential 
College at Oxford. The College has now been recognized 
by the Board of Education for grant-aid on the same 
terms as Ruslan and Eircroft. Several of the Study 
Clubs have undertaken a more exacting course of study 
than was at first characteristic of them, and, through 
affiliation with the WE. A., have qualified as one-year 
classes from grant-aid from the Board They deal mainly 
with social and philosophical studies. The Church 
Tutorial Classes, of which during the winter 1928-29 
there were some 170 (double tbe number for the previous 
winter) in the Chuich of England, doing work on the 
lines of the usnal one-year or tutorial class but not 
seeking to qualify for grant-aid, deal with topics relating 
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to the Bible, the history of the Church, and the ethnic 
religions A number of isolated experiments are m 
progress, among them being the promotion of four one- 
year classes in the philosophy and psychology of religion 
by the Eccleston Square Guildhouse, of which Miss 
Maude Royden is minister these have been recognized 
by the Board, through the Educational Settlements 
Association, acting as Responsible Body for the purposes 
of the Board’s Regulations, as eligible for grant 
Another interesting venture is the co-operation of Free 
Churches at St. Helens, Lancashire, m a week-night 
“ college,” where Literature, Psychology and the Bible 
are studied Notable progress in the arrangement of 
University Extension courses m Biblical subjects is being 
made under the auspices of the Divinity Lectures Com- 
mittee, an unofficial and intei -denominational organiza- 
tion set up for the purpose. Many Churches of course 
have the conventional Literary Societies, Bible Classes, 
Guilds and Men’s Meetings, but with little or no 
consecutiveness of study. 

On the other hand the recognized political Parties are 
extending their educational work, through lectures, 
study elides, summer schools, and, in the case of the 
Conservative and Unionist Party, the Philip Stott 
College, which provides residential courses of a fortnight 
in duration. 

These educational activities promoted by religious and 
political bodies obviously raise questions, which we 
discuss elsewhere m this book, as to where education 
ends and propaganda begins But m any event there 
can be no doubt that they do, directly or indirectly, 
stimulate a considerable amount of fair-minded and 
disinterested study of both facts and theories They 
certainly cannot be omitted fioin. any consideration of 
the educational forces now at work among men and 
women, and the experiments thus begun have great 
potentialities if they are pursued with a reasonable 
adherence to intellectual integrity and a truly social 
purpose Clearly they touch very closely ihe growth of 
the people in freedom and responsibility, in what has 
been called civic-mmdedness, and they may do a vast 
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amount not only towards the increase of culture, hut 
also towards a peiception of that human unity which 
lies beneath all differences of creed and party. 

Foreign travel must be accounted not the least of the 
cultural influences that aie taking a strong hold upon 
our own generation, albeit with less self -consciousness 
than when young gentlemen of our great-grandfathers’ 
time were sent off with their tutors on the Grand Tour, 
by way of completing their education Mrs. Arnold 
Glover, whose knowledge of Girls’ Clubs is so wide, has 
said that while most of the gills refuse to attend Evening 
Institutes m London, many of them seek to further their 
education by taking their holidays abroad " to see how 
other people live ” Facilities for people of slender 
means have been greatly multiplied by the ordinary 
commercial agencies. But organizations like the 
Workers’ Travel Association definitely combine the 
educational with the recreational purpose, and find that 
people welcome the opportunity of making their visits 
to other countries more fiuitful m a real understanding 
of life and thought among other nations Similar 
organizations have now been created m several European 
countries, and the enterprise of America m such matters 
is proverbial. The W E.A. has held Summer Schools 
m Germany, and parties from Educational Settlements 
have spent their holidays in Belgium, France, Germany 
and Italy, under the guidance of the Settlement Wardens. 
Adult School groups have made similar journeys, definite 
arrangements for sharing the domestic life of friends 
m these other countries and meeting representative people 
having been a distinctive feature of the programme. In 
a similar way, educational parties from other countries 
have visited Great Britain. Invariably careful prepara- 
tion is made beforehand, in classes and privately, while 
studies afterwards are the direct outcome of the travel 
experience. One result is a more intensive study of 
languages, so that the classical and contemporary litera- 
tures of other nations may he enjoyed, and communica- 
tion, in both speech and writing, he facilitated. But an 
even more valuable and invariable outcome is the break- 
ing down of crude national self-sufficiencies and the 
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creation of desne for wider knowledge and deeper insiglxt 
as between peoples 

Such experiments as those to which this chapter has 
referred (and we have been able only to touch m passing 
a few out of the many now m progress) suggest important 
conclusions. 

We are sometimes inclined to be pessimistic because, 
though the number of students attending regular classes 
and lecture courses grows steadily, the total remains 
comparatively small Thus the recent Board of Educa- 
tion Report on Pioneer Work estimates that no more 
than 100,000 people are pursuing systematic courses 
of study m England and Wales Professor Laski 
has estimated that “ serious adult-educational effort now 
touches in a continuous and coheient way a population 
of some half-million adults ” But it is calculated 
that m Great Britain there are now (including those 
enfranchised hy the Act of 1928) 25,250,000 Parlia- 
mentary voters — .12,250,000 men and 13,000,000 women 
— of whom 1,590,000 are under twenty-five years of age, 
and 1,700,000 over twenty-five and under thirty. Yet, 
as we consider the variety and extent of the ways m 
which direct or indirect educative stimulus is being 
brought to hear upon the people generally, we begin to 
see that the problem is not merely how to add more 
members to gioups of a specifically educational character 
There is much to he attempted m that direction, and, 
if the desired expansion is to take place, constant experi- 
ment in ways of approaching potential students and 
methods of dealing with them when they have been 
enlisted is essential. The hidebound is futile. To 
stereotype adult education is to arrest, if not to kill, it. 
But the real issue is whether we shall he sufficiently alert 
to recognize the educational value of the unorthodox, 
and perhaps unsuspected, means of education to which 
men and women respond in thousands — hooks, plays, 
music, the cinema, wireless, the Press, travel, political 
and religious activities, and a dozen others If we 
recognize their potentialities m self-education hy such 
means, are we going to help them to strive for high 
standards and encourage them to maintain a level of 
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excellence which does not depend upon being academic 
and conventional? 

Only the best will do, in the long run, for any group 
or any individual m any pursuit. We must set some 
of our most highly equipped tutors and leaders free (they 
need no uiging) to devote their energies to apparently 
simple and elementary or recreational and evanescent 
activities. It is a question of finding out what are 
people’s living interests, and then getting the finest men 
and women we can secure to take positions of leader- 
ship and responsibility m the true development of 
those interests. Moreover, no aspect of community life 
and human growth must be overlooked or excluded. 
Recreational or controversial, connected with livelihood 
or wedded to leisure, all the forms of community 
organization must play their part Clearly, also, if 
education must coriespond with existing interests, create 
new ones, and harmonize them all, corporate life is an 
essential factor m the process. Isolated experiments are 
often unfruitful and sometimes merely wild, though 
sometimes they are creative. Just as in a laboratory 
fresh experiments are based upon an existing body of 
knowledge, and the lesults achieved must be integrated 
with those already secured, so m social and intellectual 
life the most radical of new enterprises are most valuable 
when they are closely related to established effort in 
universities, local education areas, and voluntary associa- 
tions. This may mean that the recognized organizations 
must take risks But freedom is worth all the risks 
likely to be involved, while both responsibility and 
wisdom mature with exercise. 

There is, of course, a general distinction to be made 
between those forms of adult education, non-vocational 
though they be, through which men and women seek to 
overtake the loss resulting from inadequate opportunities 
of normal education in early life, and those forms 
through which people who have all along enjoyed the 
full advantages of education up to the age of eighteen 
or over carry on their cultural pursuits The needs of 
the two types are different, but the impulse which 
animates them is the same. It is a desire for continuous 
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growth in knowledge and wisdom that keeps alive m 
them the spirit of the student, whether this finds its 
satisfaction in purely individual ways, or whether it 
ciaves association with others m some group, society or 
institution. 

In the end it is a matter of “ people all the tune,” 
necessary as institutions and organizations are Only as 
we are concerned with people more than with organiza- 
tions and regulations, and are prepared to follow whero- 
ever the expression of human vitality leads us, will adult 
education ever influence any nation deeply and as a 
whole Experiments indicate a broadening interpreta- 
tion of the nature of education, and, though they must 
be severely tested and only those of proved value retained 
as permanent parts of the educational organism, they 
suggest perpetual new worlds to conquer 
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EMERGING PROBLEMS 

Adult education as we have pictured it m theory and 
practice presents a great number of perplexing and at 
the same time fascinating pioblems of definition, aim, 
organisation, and niethou Upon the most salient of 
these we must now dwell for a little, not forgetting that 
in the case of many of them solvitur ambulando will 
prove the wisest way of attacking the difficulty. It is 
also true that just in so far as the adult education move- 
ment is made up of genuine teachers and genuine students 
will it both encountei and overcome an increasing number 
of lions in the way. 

As we have seen, the more definitely organized and 
systematic forms of adult education dui mg the nineteenth 
century did not giow out of any passion among men and 
women for the acquirement of learning or the increase 
of culture as such, but developed as part and parcel of 
their enthusiasm for a cause, industrial or political, 
social or religious. In our own time the rapid spread 
of adult educational effort has been, and is, no less 
intimately associated with the interest of people in some 
very practical way of making life more congenial, attain- 
ing a larger share m the control of (and therefore in the 
responsibility for) the conditions of human work and 
leisure, adjusting more fairly the distribution of goods 
both material and spiritual, finding freedom of expres- 
sion for all the natural and legitimate instincts and 
capacities of normal persons, and creating a more desir- 
able social order. Education must be co-oxtensive with 
the common life which it is to interpret and inspire. We 
cannot healthily or honestly rule out of our educational 
activities the discussion of controversial matters : clash 
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of opinion is dangerous or futile only when it does not 
lead to co-operation in the search, for tiuth of fact and 
integrity of judgment, whatever differences of inter- 
pretation may follow. Indeed, the life of education lies 
in the process of challenging men to inform themselves 
more widely and deeply, quickening and disciplining their 
powers of critical and constiuetive thought, awakening 
their sympathetic imagination, and constraining them 
to judge and choose between the ultimate values by which 
their lives shall he ordered 

We shall always have to reckon with people who fear 
that adult education may he “ captured ” by some 
section of the community to wbich they themselves are 
opposed, as also with those who affirm that this has 
happened and that the whole business is camouflaged 
propaganda There is nothing to choose m this respect 
between Diehards who declare that adult education is 
sheer preaching of Socialism and Communists or Marxists 
who condemn it as bourgeois and enslaving to the common 
people if it is not definitely organized for the intensi- 
fication of class consciousness among the proletariat. 
The two extremes may he left to cancel each other out. 

But a quite different situation occurs when admittedly 
partisan bodies set out to organize adult education for 
their members, and claim that, though they believe it 
to be an advantage to their particular cause, it can he 
and is in itself completely free of propaganda, entirely 
honest in its consideration of both sides of any subject 
that may he studied Churches, political parties, 
organizations like the League of Nations Union or the 
United Council for Missionary Education, and many 
others are now including classes, lectures, plays, films, 
summer schools and other forms of educational activity 
in their regular programmes. Are these to he accounted 
true education, or only the exploitation of educational 
forms for the purposes of propagandist effort? 

It is evident that m so far as propaganda is “ the 
Latin for lies ” education can make no terms with it, 
and is indeed the most appropriate and powerful instru- 
ment for its destruction We are all m danger, however, 
of self-deception if we fail to realize that education from 
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first to last is propaganda m the nobler sense; that 
we are all missionaries of our own cultural enthusiasms, 
however much we are also eagerly lesponsive to those of 
other people. It is sheer nonsense, if not worse, to talk 
about purging adult education of propaganda unless by 
propaganda we mean the refusal (deliberate or uncon- 
scious) to exercise or tolerate full freedom and respon- 
sibility m the quest for truth at all costs, 01 , on the other 
hand, the acceptance for ourselves and the attempt to 
impose upon other people a part instead of the whole, 
a complete and final system instead of one which is alive, 
— changing, growing, and developing with the acquire- 
ment of fresh knowledge and wider experience from 
whatever source 

It is as blind and reprehensible to restrict freedom 
for fear of subversion as to deny it for the sake of 
dictatorship We ought by now to have passed the stage 
at which we cannot distinguish between a partial or 
inadequate motive for an education which will itself 
correct and fill out its driving puipose, and a wrong 
motive which not only misuses education as a mere tool 
hut also deliberately exploits whatever good results may 
accrue, in its endeavour to establish the dominance of a 
part over the whole An illustration of the latter would 
seem to he the otherwise praiseworthy attack made by 
the Bolshevist Government in Russia upon illiteracy and 
intellectual apathy For even the glowing accounts 
given us, for example, by Dr. Scott Fearing in Education 
in Soviet Russia include the admission that the whole 
scheme is designed to secure universal subservience to 
the doctrines and dictates of one political group But 
this does not justify us in banning every venture m adult 
education that we do not regard as “ safe ” 

“ Men should he asked,” says the Rev. H R L. 
Sheppard, speaking of Christianity, “ first to attempt an 
adventure rather than to accept an orthodoxy.” This 
is abundantly true m tbe sphere of adult education. 
Plato and Abelard, Galileo, Darwin and Ruskm were all 
propagandists, as now, for example, are Einstein and 
Whitehead. Conviction of truth impels men to preach 
the truth as they see it. Thus alone has all advance 
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come to mankind. It is so because tlie intellectual and 
spiritual pioneer lias seen Reality. He has come nearer 
to the Whole. 

The question is, what motive determines the pro- 
paganda, what aim and what method does the pro- 
pagandist pursue p Is his purpose to verify his experience 
by comparison with the experience of others P Is his 
effort dominated by a desire to serve, or by a love of 
power? The check upon propaganda is the scientific 
spin! — openness to new facts and wider hypotheses, 
insistence upon testing conclusions and readiness to 
modify them. If m the cause of education propaganda 
has affinities with religion and the missionary spirit, it 
is also allied to science and the spirit of objective analysis. 
The two are inseparable and are held together by the 
philosophic and humanist temper. Whatever a man’s 
opinions or enthusiasms, he has every right to give them 
expression. It is only when he offers as education that 
selection from the facts which chances to be congenial 
to him, and demands the acceptance, on authority, of pre- 
determined conclusions, that he plays false both to his 
students and to Reality. Likewise those groups alone 
of students who will listen only to teaching that takes 
account of nothing but the little world with which they 
happen to be m close contact are to be withstood as 
exalting propaganda above education. 

Having said this, however, we must needs recognize 
that men and women read books, listen to lectures, 
become animated m discussion at lectures, because all 
the time they are growing more keenly and variously 
interested and involved m the whole complex of human 
life, primarily from the practical standpoint of their 
personal ambitions or necessities, or those of the group 
to which they belong Education for its own sake, as 
we have already remarked, is a pure abstraction Truth, 
beauty, and goodness aie values which education helps 
us to discern and to love for their intrinsic worth, hut 
for us they always incarnate We see them in persons 
and situations, not as “ bloodless categories ” Educa- 
tion should be the process by which men become more 
clear-sighted, imaginative, aware of their resources, dis- 
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ciplmed and purposeful in tlie use of them — not only 
vividly interested in life or wisely critical of it, but 
veritably alive, m the harmonious exercise of all their 
capacities, and m the conscious fieedom to grow and work 
as the divine element m human life impels. 

It is when we drop metaphor and generalization that 
the trouble begins. Ideals are all veiy well. Principles 
xnay be unquestionable But do A, B, and 0 want 
education to make Socialists or to produce Anglo- 
Catholics, to spread Communism or to make a case for 
Foreign Missions ? Do they' really care for anything but 
the immediate success of their cause? Is the Philip 
Stott College safe for the woiking man or a Labour 
College for a loyal citizen? Above all, should support 
from rates and taxes be given to any group of people 
who cannot lay then hands upon their hearts and declare 
that they are guiltless of any intei est m their work 
beyond that of acquiring fresh knowledge? 

The real cause of our mutual suspicions is our 
prejudice against each other’s theology and politics 
Thorough analysis will reveal that little, if anything, 
else is in our mmds when we deciy propaganda m educa- 
tion. We Bubmit ourselves without question to the 
authority of our favourite newspapers, or to that of the 
Church or Party to which we belong . it does not worry 
us that other people should do the same, even though 
the authority m their case is antagonistic to that which 
we accept. But the avowal that a group of people are 
moved by a living interest m politics or religion to a 
study of the subject at once calls forth our strenuous and 
even embittered opposition Thus it has always been 
since adult education began m this country, as tbe story 
of the Mechanics’ Institutes and the People’s Colleges 
of last century proves To-day we have at last arrived 
at the stage of allowing these more vital topics a place 
in officially approved and supported classes. Yet we are 
terribly insistent upon “ impartiality ” and desperately 
afraid of “ bias ” 

For our guidance in the matter we need deeper 
psychological investigation of motive on the one hand 
and interest on the other, together with a greater faith 
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in tli 6 prevailing power of truth, and — a more generous 
sense of humour. 

The relationship between vocational and non-voca- 
tional education foi adults affords anothei baltle-giound 
for theorists. In Amenca, University Extension Depart- 
ments, Y.M.C.A.’s, Settlements and other bodies some- 
times claim to be doing great things m adult education 
when upon analysis, m many cases, most of their students 
prove to he-occupied with bread and butter studies. We 
find the same confusion arising, m England and Scotland, 
chiefly m connection with the activities of Local Educa- 
tion Authorities m then oidmary Evening and Technical 
Institutes. The practical effect is that of misunderstand- 
ing and antagonism between the protagonists of the two 
types of education, and a nvaliy of claims upon the 
eneigies and financial resources of the community, which 
are obviously limited Each group tends to accuse the 
other of neglecting the moie impoitant functions of 
education and to exalt its own superior common-sense or 
idealism, as the case may be. 

Clearly it is not a rnattei of superiority or inferiority, 
greater or less necessity. The two are simply different 
— but also complementary The use of the word “ voca- 
tional ” is generally question-begging “ Liberal ” and 
" technical ” are terms which on the whole enable us 
to distinguish moie accurately between studies. The 
consideration of motive and aim is relevant and helpful 
only when we agree that in both fields the governing 
impulse may and should be a worthy one, and that in 
the complete personality, fulfilling a pioper function m 
society, the two will blend harmoniously. 

Admittedly, liberal studies which leave a man with 
his head m the clouds are as untrue to type as technical 
studies which turn him into John Bunyan’s man with 
a muck-rake Also it will probably be agreed that there 
is at present more danger of one-sidedness m technical 
than there is m liberal education The remedy is not 
in adding literature or history to a course intended to 
prepare a man for the work of an electrical engineer or 
a works chemist, a salesman or a cabinet-maker. Efforts 
in that direction have been made, and with some success. 
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They are of special importance because, as we have 
already observed, young adults wbo have spent nigbt after 
night at classes or over technical books for three or four 
years after leaving school, and at the cost of leisuie and 
recreation have at last qualified for a technical diploma, 
but meantime have been almost entirely divorced from 
humane studies or other cultural influences, are apt to 
react sharply, say that they have done with education, 
and lose their appetite for liberal studies altogether. 
The vital thing is that the spmt of vocation and the 
significance of the sciences which they are learning to 
apply m their trades and professions should he made to 
live for them m and through the whole of their voca- 
tional training. Piofessor Desch, m an address to the 
British Institute of Adult Education, has sketched in 
a brilliant fashion the way m which history, biography, 
the social sciences and other elements of liberal culture 
may quite naturally be made part of vocational courses, 
and has argued that sociology, broadly interpreted, ’ is 
the proper bridge between technical and liberal educa- 
tion. But however it is accomplished the two must be 
held together m the minds of both students and tutors 
— by the aid of physical contiguity (the organizations for 
the two types of education using the same or adjacent 
buildings), as well as by more fundamental connections. 

In the end, however, both problems — that of pro- 
paganda in adult education and that of the relationship 
between liberal and technical studies — come hack to 
questions of technique and leadership in the first place, 
and ultimately to our conception of the nature and 
purpose of education as a whole To the last-named point 
we shall return. Here we take up the two others. 

It has been among the ridiculous anomalies of educa- 
tion in England that the more learned a teacher is 
required by the conditions of his work to be, the less has 
been the importance attached to his ability, natural 
or technical, to impart his knowledge to his pupils. 
Elementary teachers of all but the “ supplementary ” 
grade have had to pass through some professional train- 
ing, even though they may have been given the slenderest 
opportunities of general education. Secondary teachers 
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and masters m public schools were expected to possess 
the competence in their subjects represented, as a rule, 
by a good degree, but not, until the last few years, to 
need any course of professional training at all. As to 
university professors, they would still consider a little 
odd any colleague who lead for a teacher’s diploma. In 
adult education there are traditions and conventions 
about the best way of teaching adults, but no body of 
principles has been evolved because no serious study has 
been given to the matter In England, Germany, and 
America a few tentative efforts have been made to provide 
training-courses (usually of short duiation) for tutors. 
But nobody concerned with these would claim that they 
are adequate, even as experiments Yet, though so 
little has thus far been done about it, the choice and 
equipment of tutors is recognized by all far-seeing 
workers in the movement as perhaps the cardinal problem 
of adult education at this or at any tune. 

The British Institute of Adult Education and the 
Tutors’ Association recently carried through a joint 
inquiry into the Supply and Training of Tutors, and 
a valuable Report, published after this book was com- 
pleted, is now available. All that is possible here is 
to touch upon a few outstanding considerations which, 
had previously occuired to the author. 

Technique must always he secondary to personality, 
and largely the outcome of personality interacting with 
circumstances But adult education is not superior to 
all considerations of manner and method. The central 
principles of teaching and (of still greater moment) the 
psychology of learning may he the same for all stages 
and types of education. The Pnncipal of a Residential 
College for Adults who has been an elementary teacher, 
a lecturer at a training college for teachers, and a 
member of the teaching staff at a university college for 
women, is wont to say that her training as an elementary 
teacher contained, m germ at any rate, everything she 
has found most useful m her subsequent work Never- 
theless a group of adult students differs widely from a 
school class or a crowd of undergraduates. Mature in 
many respects, they are woefully handicapped in others. 
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Needing intellectual discipline, they are resentful at the 
thought of being in any sense subject to authority. 
Repelled by lengthy lectures, they often cannot express 
themselves freely and accurately m discussion or on 
paper Desiring to range widely over their subject, they 
have as a mle scant leisure for systematic reading. 
Tending to overrate the extent and significance of their 
own practical expenence, they are apt to undervalue 
academic attainments and the real knowledge which these 
should indicate. Responding generously to the devotion 
of the tutor, they may unconsciously rely too much upon 
his statements despite his most stienuous efforts to make 
them independent. A tutor recently lamented the 
extreme difficulty of getting students to ask themselves 
questions Almost certainly they will have little if any 
tune to spend on subjects even closely allied to the one 
in which they are specializing. Then, too, they come 
for only an hour or two a week into the atmosphere of 
the class-room, and have not, like schoolboys or under- 
graduates, the unity of reference which life at school or 
at a university affords the natural current of their 
thought is from study to the world of practical affairs, 
and all loo often they are tired men and women when 
they are at last free to start upon an evening of study. 

All this should influence the technique of adult 
education—and, if the movement is to be more than the 
cult of a comparative few, we must add the difficult 
questions connected with “ informal ” methods for less 
advanced or less systematic adult students, methods 
specially adapted to the young adult who is not yet ready 
to do serious educational work of any kind, and so forth. 
It becomes obvious that genius is not enough the teacher 
must also he scientifically and psychologically a master 
of his job The layman may make a better teacher of 
adults than the professional whose experience and special 
aptitude has rendered him so eminently successful in 
school or university But whether lay or professional, 
the teacher of adults will not accomplish all he might 
so long as he works by mere rule of thumb. He must 
in some sort serve an apprenticeship in this special 
department and, while working out a technique for him- 
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self, should have all tlxe possibilities in view, and he 
able at least to avoid the pitfalls that others before him 
have discovered by dropping into them. And he should 
know what he is trying to do. 

Where are we to look for our leaders and teachers P 
The only possible answer is — everywhere There will 
undoubtedly continue to be a mingling of voluntary, part- 
time and whole-time tutors. As now, among part-time 
tutors, we shall have school and university teachers, 
professional and business men and' women, and perhaps 
an increasing number of those who, without earlier 
educational advantages, have gained inspiration and a 
part at least of their equipment as members of university 
tutorial classes. During the last twenty years it has 
become slowly more possible to make full-time appoint- 
ments, and this, while a souice of strength m many 
ways, brings with it also certain dangers Again the 
subject is too wide for exploration here, but two or three 
reflections spring from such experience as we have had. 

One of these is that the more tutors, wardens of 
Educational Settlements and heads of University Extra- 
mural Departments there are who by bnth and occupa- 
tion have first-hand expenence of working class life, the 
better. But they must be given as long a period at the 
university and as full an opportunity of becoming 
Honours graduates as those tutors have enjoyed who 
have come from other circumstances and gone up to a 
university m the ordinary course of events Otherwise 
they will be severely handicapped when faced by the 
intellectual demands which any ordinary class will 
certainly make upon them Apart altogether from 
thorough knowledge of the particular subject he leaches, 
a tutor must have the power of relating that subject to 
the great body of human expenence and thought which 
has grown with the progress of civilization. As he has 
pursued his own line of scholarship he must have rubbed 
shoulders day by day with men specializing m other 
directions, yet all knit together by the common quest of 
wisdom to understand and power to serve humankind 

Another is that while a great deal of pioneer and 
elementary work must be done, and may be done 
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perfectly, by people whose technical equipment is com 
paiatively small, it will generally be found that as great 
a capacity and as wide an experience are required in 
the tutor of an elementary or informal group of adult 
students as m the tutor of an advanced tutorial class 
It has fiequently been observed that a tutor may find 
it extremely advantageous if he can spend part of his 
time on the intra-mural woik of a university and part 
on the extra-mural There is quite as much ground for 
urging that tutors should m most cases divide their time 
between elementary and advanced classes, for their own 
sakes and for those of their students. Lest the sugges- 
tion appear aibitiary and extravagant it may he pointed 
out that introductory work among adult students is 
peculiarly difficult because, if their interest is to he 
retained, they must be enabled to see the field of study 
as a whole, and if they are to he led into fuller explora- 
tion of its various parts someone who knows it through 
and through must be ready to seize upon every indication 
of special aptitude or inclination m a student and follow 
this up Moreover, m a class at the primary stage 
grading is impossible : the students have not been tested, 
and may reveal startling differences in. previous prepara- 
tion as well as in capacity. The tutor must he equipped 
to deal with them all and to fuse them into a real unity. 
It is m these preliminary stages that students are made 
or marred. Consequently the best leadership is needed, 
and the ablest tutor ought to be paid a salary towards 
which substantial State and Hate is given on proper 
conditions He should not be paid on a class fee basis, 
which makes it essential that a tutor shall he given as 
many advanced classes as possible so that a sufficient 
sum for full maintenance shall result. 

The introduction of young graduates to highly 
responsible full-time work should, except m very special 
cases, be avoided. A time of testing and an opportunity 
for maturing experience as well as watching older hands 
at work is essential If adult education becomes a new 
kind of career for bright young people just going down 
from college, or an interesting and useful occupation to 
he followed for four or five years on the way to some- 
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thing more distinguished and lucrative, it will lose its 
vitality, and, at any rate temporal lly, its appeal to 
possible students 

To describe the ideal tutor is not easy, and any sketch, 
even from the life, might be misleading For lie or she 
is heaven-sent — and unconscious of the fact They must 
be prophets prepared to work at then job, interpreters, 
at once of the truth and of the men whom they are to 
inspire with love of it; pioneers, ever exploring the 
uncharted seas of knowledge and thought for themselves, 
and seeking to understand the men and women whom 
they lead in that tremendous adventure , unsentimental 
loveis of their kind, people with a passion the more 
powerful because it is restrained. In them the power 
of iespon.se to individual people must ever he uppermost, 
and yet they must not lose their hold on ordered know- 
ledge and dispassionate judgment They must be able 
to arrest, inspire and lead others by reason of their own 
mental and spiritual quality, and yet remain humble, 
simple, direct and practical, with the courage and 
patience to wait while their students take months to 
find out for themselves what they could be told m five 
minutes, and learn slowly to think for themselves — 
perchance on levels far lower than that to which they 
would willingly be lifted by their teacher’s thought. 
And, lest too intense a type be suggested by these words, 
let us add that without the salt of humour no tutor will 
make much of his vocation. 

Inasmuch as full-time courses for adult students, 
whether at residential colleges not incorporated in 
universities (though related to them) or in the 
universities themselves, are among the more recent 
developments of adult education, we cannot pass 
unnoticed certain problems which they are already 
presenting For more detailed and technical discussion 
the readers will naturally turn to the Adult Education 
Committee’s Report on Full Time Studies, recently 
presented to the Board of Education. 

We have already observed that non-university colleges 
must never he regaided as mere preparatory schools for 
university courses. Inevitably a certain number of 
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students will go on to universities anti oilier places of 
higher education, and will generally be found to he 
moi e able to take full advantage of their tune at a 
university than most adult students who go there straight 
from part-time courses, since they will have learned 
more fully both how to go about their work and also the 
mental as well as the physical importance of play For 
most adult students, however, the non-university college, 
with its simplicity of life, its chances of getting more 
constant and close tutorial assistance, its freedom from 
examinations, and its emphasis upon purely non- 
vocational study, is most appropriate and valuable. 

But though non-university, the college does and must 
maintain university standards This emphatically does 
not mean a curriculum which would enable a student to 
pass examinations for a university diploma if another 
year at the college were allowed him It means that the 
tutors aie people who know by iiaming and experience 
the quality and aims of university teaching, and preserve 
these in all their woik. It implies both breadth and 
depth m the work done by the students, candour, 
thoroughness, and catholicity in their approach to every 
subject they take up. Any other interpretation of the 
phrase is on the face of it preposterous. It is not 
possible to attain m one, or even m two, years the actual 
level of effort contemplated as normal m an institution 
where the minimum period of residence is three years and 
many students spend four. But it is possible to partake 
of the same spirit and work on the same principles 
Full-time courses within a university are necessarily 
of two types. The first aims simply at giving the adult 
student an opportunity of more intensive and leisured 
study in an atmosphere of rich and liberal comradeship 
with people of widely differing circumstances, interests 
and outlook, hut does not contemplate preparation for 
any diploma 01 degree The second puts the adult 

student on all fours with the ordinaiy undergraduate, 
and enables him to take his degree in due time 

Experience has already shown how necessary it is to 
make a clear distinction between the two possibilities and 
to avoid confusion of their respective values. The 
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majority of adult students neither desire nor aie capable 
of more than the first, but to spend oue, 01 in a few 
cases two, years at a university on these terms is a price- 
less boon to them, and develops both personality and 
power of service as no other form of adult education 
possibly could. It does not equip them to he teachers of 
more than elementary adult classes, hut it sends tbern 
back into the adult education movement with ideals, 
standards, and purposes that aie likely to have a profound 
influence They return to their callings with fresh 
insight and power of judgment, and the quality of then' 
leadership is enriched and strengthened 

On the other hand theie aie men and women capable 
of profiting by a full degiee course, and of using what 
they thus gam either as tutors of adult classes or m ‘the 
service of the community at large A few will discover 
unsuspected capacities and go on to callings which would 
not have been open to them without university training. 
In any case adult students of this calibie should he given 
full opportunity of going as far as they can m university 
studies, and should he encouiaged irom the outset to 
hope for a full course, always provided that each year’s 
woik is satisfactory as it is complete 

More attention needs to be given to the preparation 
of students for full-time couises of all kinds Un- 
doubtedly this can he secured by membership of classes 
of the university extra-nun al type, especially if these 
are held m an Institute or Educational Settlement where 
contact with members of other groups will prevent a 
student from thinking that his special subject — economics, 
history, science or whatever it may he — is the only one 
of real importance and can be studied in isolation. Com- 
paratively thorough knowledge of one or two subjects, 
with a fairly wide range of interests, is as much as it 
is reasonable to expect of students who have only their 
leisure time for study This should not he rigidly inter- 
preted as a demand for tutorial class experience, however 
Many capable students for one reason or another have 
had no real chance of joining a tutorial class, and there 
are equivalent means of mental discipline which will do 
quite as much for the man or woman who is in earnest. 
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Tie student who hopes to take a degree course within 
a university, and must therefore take a “ mature 
niati lculation ” examination or its equivalent (which 
all universities should establish), should he awarded his 
buisary far enough ahead to enable him to get this 
preliininaiy qualification out of the way before he goes 
up. He can be helped at Institutes, Settlements, Local 
Colleges, and m other ways, and his path at the 
umveisity should be clear from the outset (Whether 
the new experiment m Germany, by which adult students 
will he enabled by attendance at evening classes over a 
period of years to pass the entrance examination to 
universities just as if they came stiaight from secondary 
schools, will turn out a success remains to he proved 
But the idea is at least interesting ) 

The eli'ect of college and university courses on adult 
students naturally varies with individuals Roughly about 
fifty per cent, of the students in non-university colleges go 
hack to their ouginal callings A few go on to university 
or professional comses A number go back to more 
responsible posts m their previous form of employment. 
Twenty or thirty per cent seek new occupations, partly 
because higher education has made them dissatisfied with 
the conditions and prospects m their old jobs, hut more 
because latent capacities and ambitions have been stirred, 
and they both feel that they can, and actually are able 
to, make a finer contribution to the common weal m some 
other kind of work. 

It is on the last group that critics fasten, whether 
middle class people who say that good workmen are 
spoiled by higher education, and turned into dissatisfied 
agitators or opportunists, or extreme proletarians who 
accuse such students of playing false to their class. And 
of course there may be found here and there a man or 
woman who is indisputably a worse member of society at 
the end of a year or two of college life than at the 
beginning That, however, is merely to say that every 
tree produces a few rotten apples. On the whole the 
adult student proves the value of this higher education 
by what he makes of life subsequently. We ought to 
welcome instances m which college or university gives 
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real freedom to a man or woman to develop, and to 
assume larger responsibilities m life. As an official of 
tlie Board of Education remarked during a discussion of 
ibis subject, tbe object of getting an adult student to 
tlie university is to enable lnm to find bmiself and make 
the most of Ins chance: if therefoie he decides that he 
wishes to prepaie for some calling that was not m view 
at all when he was awarded a buisary he should not be 
hindered, but helped : no pledges as to what he will do 
at the end of his course should be exacted at the begin- 
ning • the “ thruster ” ought to be detected and turned 
back at the wicket gate. 

One special problem remains to be mentioned m 
connection with the general development of adult 
education — that of the correlation of effort Voluntary 
organizations multiply, and all are begotten of some 
hitherto unrecognized need or possibility Umveisities 
are extending their extra-mural work — though here it 
may he remarked with all possible emphasis that an 
immense amount of reconstruction is requiied in most 
universities • Oxford and Cambridge, Bristol and 
Nottingham University College have set a splendid 
example, hut most of the British universities lag woe- 
fully behind They do something in tutorial class and 
extension work, and their extension secretaries and 
secretaries of joint tutorial class committees are emin- 
ently devoted to the task . but they spend next to 
nothing on extra-mural work, they have no full-time 
officers (in most cases) to lead and direct it, and they 
have no effective departmental organization for study- 
ing the needs of the population by winch they are 
surrounded and working out schemes of co-operation 
with voluntary organizations and statutory bodies • it 
is a reproach to them that they are not taking^ seriously 
their duty as the cultural centres of great industrial 
areas, or envisaging their responsibilities, and oppor- 
tunities among the citizens of the communities to 
which they owe their existence and support, whatever 
they may be doing for the young people and m research. 
Local Education Authorities are in certain instances 
doing splendid work in adult education, but m many 
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cases they are failing lamentably to live up to their 
responsibilities under the Education Act. 

Some co-ordination and co-operation is needed m 
order to utilize the active forces fully and to bring the 
somnolent and hostile ones into participation. Forms 
of organization will vary In the West Biding of 
Yorkshire the Comity Education Authority has taken 
the lead, m North Staffordshire the W.E.A., in Hert- 
fordshire an Educational Settlement, m Oxfordshire and 
Berkshire the Y M.C A , in Nottinghamshire and the two 
adjacent counties the University College. But every- 
where all three of the mam agencies should be working 
together, voluntary organizations getting the students 
togethei and developing their corporate life, universities 
maintaining a supply of tutors and keeping standards 
high, Local Education Authonties providing financial 
and other assistance, but neither of them bound hand 
and foot by prescription of function. The whole com- 
munity must act together if this work is to be done 
extensively and done well 

No doubt in other countries a similar problem presents 
itself. The only solution is not the unquestioned supre- 
macy of one paitner, but the eager and understanding 
co-operation of all 

More clearly than anything else, perhaps, we are 
perceiving the necessary interdependence of all forms 
and stages of education Metaphors like the ladder or 
the highway have had their use. The first perhaps 
suggested too much the distinction of inferior and 
superior between classes of society, and the educating 
of people “ out of their class ” into a position of 
personal advantage. The second has a more natural, 
compiehensive, universal significance But we should 
be thinking of the educational system of a community 
as an organism, all the parts of which are interdependent. 
Proper distinction of and provision for nursery schools, 
primary and secondary education, technical, university 
and adult education, is more than a matter of neat and 
efficient organization It moans that each stage is a true 
preparation for the next, without which it cannot find 
fulfilment, and which conversely cannot have its full 
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effect unless the preceding stages have been given their 
proper place in a truly evolutionary process. We shall 
not find the majority of men and women desiring to 
cultivate their education throughout life if that educa- 
tion, ceasing when they left school at the age of 
fourteen, was broken off just at the point when it was 
becoming most interesting to them as children An 
adequate secondary education at least is the only sure 
foundation for the building of adult education — secondary 
education including of course various types of school suck 
as the Hadow Report on the Education of Adolescents 
suggests. Even then, m the writer’s judgment, com- 
pulsory day-continuation schools aie highly desirable for 
those adolescents who do not go on to college, so that 
the first few years of thoir working life may not he too 
sharp a contrast with school life, but may witness the 
knitting together of a lifelong process of ‘ ‘ learning and 
working 55 as Maurice put it. And contrariwise, till 
adults seek a continuing education for themselves they 
will not insist on and pay for a sound education for 
their children they will not understand what education 
means, or be able to co-operate with the school m giving 
it, though they have a unique contribution to make in 
home life, church life, social life and industrial or 
business life Not till universities are propeily related 
to adult education as well as to schools will they fulfil 
their true function as well-springs of both knowledge and 
wisdom for all life, treasure-stores of the accumulated 
learning of all ages, and power-houses of adventurous 
exploration in the uncharted territories of the mud and 
spirit. If education is to bring men not only freedom and 
responsibility but also the unifying of thought and experi- 
ence, the agencies of education must somehow attain this 
unity of spirit and purpose amidst 'differentiation of 
functions. 
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WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 

A bill of fare at the door of a restaurant may attract 
as customers those among passers-by who stop to look 
at it. But very few stop, either as they pass or as they 
enter. Most of those who go m have made up their minds 
beforehand what laud of meal they want and know they 
will find it in that particular place, hut many choose 
it less on account of the food than because the surround- 
ings aie gay or artistic, or because it is frequented by 
folk of their own type, or because they are sure of meet- 
ing certain friends there. Not otherwise is it when 
educational institutions display at their gates great 
posters bearing long lists of subjects m which classes are 
held, or issue attractive syllabuses giving details of the 
programme for the session. If a purely vocational 
purpose dominates the prospective student the method 
will serve. His choice of subjects, and probably the 
lines on which he must pursue those he chooses, are very 
largely determined for him. But it is not so with the 
typical adult student. Intrinsic interest is the only 
ground of appeal to him Almost invariably it is found 
that, while a few people here and there come because 
they happen to have been wanting the opportunity of 
studying some specific subject which appears m the list, 
you must as a general rule first catch your student, and 
then decide on your subject and frame your syllabus — 
in close consultation with your class. 

Hillcroft College takes pride in the fact that its 
curriculum has practically been made by its students. 
As each year’s .students go down from the College they 
are asked what changes they would make in the range 
of choice piesented to new students, if they had their 
time over again, and their views are taken into serious 
account hy the College Authorities. In course of develop- 
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men! a certain measure of stability has been reached . 
tbougb individual students make widely different selec- 
tions, tbe average of demands does not vary greatly, 
and there is little change required from year to year. 
Similarly it has always been the principle of the W.E.A. 
that the students shall say what they wish to study and 
shall have some voice m the appointment of the tutor. 
The Board of Education recognizes this as an important 
characteristic of work among adults, and fully agrees 
that when the subject has been settled upon and the tutor 
found the syllabus shall be worked out between tutor and 
class. It is interesting to trace, m the records of the 
Tutorial Class Movement, how the range of subjects 
chosen has widened from a natural preoccupation with 
the social sciences m the eaily days to the inclusion of 
science, philosophy, history, literature and Lhe arts, 
economics and the allied studies now being selected by 
rather fewer than fifty per cent of the classes. 

A certain guile — or perhaps we should say a measure 
of guidance — must sometimes be exercised by the tutor. 
An example is afforded by the case of a Church Tutorial 
Class which insisted that it must study the New Testa- 
ment, whereas the private view of the tutor was that 
only by dealing fust with the Old could the students 
make a proper approach to the New. The class decided, 
in consultation with the tutor, on “ The Sermon on the 
Mount ” as the subject for its winter’s work, but when 
the writer visited tire class he found it happily absorbed 
in Isaiah as part of the “ introductory considerations.” 

All this may appear very reasonable from one point 
of view, but, asks the straiter sect of the educationists, 
what becomes of balanced development, grouping of 
subjects, logical sequence of studies * 3 Is not true educa- 
tion concerned as much with what people ought to know 
as with what they wish to know? Surely students, adults 
though they be, should not he allowed to fall victims 
to their own prejudices, whims, or passing moods. 

A criticism of adult education sometimes advanced, 
in all cordiality of desire that the finest possibilities of 
the movement may he attained, is that the whole business 
is intellectually too loose, too little co-ordinated, too apt 
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to omit great tracts of knowledge and concentrate upon 
a few popular studies. We are urged to produce a kind 
of model curriculum, an outline of the comprehensive 
and well-aiticulated culture at which every adult student 
should aim. There may well be some things which 
circumstances make impossible — the advanced study of 
physics, for example, if one has not had a sound train- 
ing in mathematics, or of modern Italian literature if one 
is unacquainted with the language. But, these apart, 
let us at least not toleiate a kaphazaid, one-sided, or 
deliberately narrowed education. 

Now certain deficiencies m the general trend of adult 
education may at once be quite frankly admitted. 
Science and religion have both been very much neglected 
m recent times, though, as we have seen, interest m these 
was a potent force m creating the adulL education move- 
ment at the beginning of last century. Philosophy plays 
too small a part — despite the fact that one of the master 
purposes among adult students is to discover more of 
the meaning of experience The love of common things, 
in nature and m domestic life, is only now being 
recognized as an avenue to a genuine culture We for- 
get, again, how frequently adult students need to be 
taught those arts of accuracy and grace in writing and 
speaking, and of concentration and discrimination in 
reading, which they have forgotten m the crowded years 
since they left school, but without which they can make 
little progress in the nse of hooks and cannot express 
themselves adequately iu discussion or ou paper. When 
Mr Fisher appointed the Adult Education Committee 
in 1921 the terms of reference he gave it included inquiry 
into the range of subjects pievailing m adult education 
and the desirability of extending that range, while m 
his inaugural addiess he laid special emphasis upon the 
point. Among other results was the presentation by the 
Committee of stimulating and illuminating reports on 
the place of music, drama and science respectively m 
adult education A great deal can he done by bringing 
to students’ notice the fact that they have overlooked the 
interest and value of certain studies. More still can he 
accomplished by introducing tutors who are not only 
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masters of their subjects hut also possessors of personal 
qualities which will attract students to them, and through 
them to what they are eager to share with others in the 
way of knowledge and insight 

The supreme mistake, however, is to consider subjects 
rather than people. Any subject is in itself an abstrac- 
tion, a particular phase of thought or experience isolated 
for special purposes from the rest Mi. Lmdeman’a 
distinction between the “ subject appioach ” and tlio 
“ situation appioach ” is a sound one Jie would have 
us take the student where he is, m a particular and 
mental state, with an environment, again both physical 
and mental, that demands understanding and response, 
and begin with life as he is expenencmg it. Often 
enough students point, the way if only tutors and 
organizeis peiceived it quickly enough A newly elected 
town councillor comes wanting to study the science of 
politics or methods of government because of the special 
interest dominant m his life at the moment, and his wish 
to discharge his responsibilities intelligently A group 
of young mothers ask for a course m psychology because 
they are anxious to handle their childien in the best 
possible way. But on the other hand a soivantmaid aslcs 
whether slie can learn the piano, or a handful of Welsh 
mineis take up Greek, precisely because they desire to 
bring some compensating inteiest into a life that is not 
satisfying them. In either case there is an impulse 
towards self -fulfilment The mteiest spnngs out ot the 
situation, As Mr G. E. Wilkmson writes, out of a wide 
experience as a Tutor m English Literature, when one 
has lead Macbeth, or Moby Dick or News jiom Nowhere, 
and gathered to the full the harvest of beauty and tiutli 
that these yield as works of imagination and creative 
suggestion, one is left unsatisfied. The first two leave 
ns with a sense that we must know more about the work- 
ing of the mind, the third makes us ask what lemedics 
aie possible to-day for the social maladjustments which 
Morris felt so keenly. The study of literature thus leads 
to a study of psychology and economics “ You will 
become increasingly aware of this important truth — a 
study of literature cannot make a complete man. It can 
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extend liis sympathies, widen his knowledge of men and 
affairs, lead to a desire for beautiful things and a nobler 
life, but it cannot give the detailed knowledge that 
should accompany these discoveries ” Moreover one 
interest awakens another A man cannot go far m 
economics befoie he is confronted by pioblems that are 
essentially psychological ; psychology raises biological 
considerations, and biology leaves him asking questions 
about the constitution of matter, answers to which from 
the physicist will plunge him into profound philosophical 
questions He cannot hope to become a scholar m all 
these realms, hut at least he will learn that m no one 
of them alone can the complete and final answer to any 
really radical question he found. He will discover, too, 
that within every “ simple ” and “ practical ” problem 
lies another which will take him down to the roots of 
being, and out into the great spaces of the universe as 
well as the wide fellowships of human society The more 
thorough he is m his pursuit of a special study, the more 
numerous will he find its ramifications into others. He 
will be compelled to reflect upon both the nature and 
the connections of things. To his increase of exact and 
ordered knowledge will be added a mellowing wisdom 
and a deepening understanding. 

To ask whether a man should he a student for the 
sake of the knowledge he acquires 01 for the sake of the 
qualities he develops m the couise of particular studies 
is to raise a false dilemma. Each has its own importance 
hut neither is separable from the other. 

One of the strange and perturbing characteristics of 
our modern life is that we are ready to take so much for 
granted. As a distinguished scientist has recently 
observed, we use almost at every moment of the day some 
marvellous application of scientific discovery to human 
needs, convenience or pleasure. Telephone and tele- 
graph, aeroplane and wireless are obvious instances. 
But the same thing is true, less dramatically but often 
still more vitally and marvellously, of food, dress, 
medical and surgical treatment and so forth. Yet few 
of us ever find wonder or curiosity stirring within us. 
We follow the -weather forecast, or put fertilizing agents 
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into our flower-beds and vegetable gardens, without 
stopping to ask about the physics or chemistry involved 
Yet surely it is due to our intelligence that wc should 
be reasonably well-informed about such things But 
that is not the mam reason for increasing our scientific 
knowledge. Nor is the satisfaction of our curiosity about 
bird or animal or plant life, or of our interest m fossils, 
a sufficient motive in itself for taking up the study of 
biology or geology. Such primary motives must exist 
Another and greater outcome of our scientific pursuits, 
however, should be an appreciation of scientific method 
and the growth among us of the scientific spirit 

This means that onr fust endeavour will he to arrive 
at the facts — at all the relevant facts, neither ignoring 
some through laziness nor suppressing others m the 
interest of a preconceived theoiy, but facing the whole 
situation as it actually is If from the ascertained facta 
we proceed to draw mfeiences and constiuct a hypothesis 
we shall not be content until we have tested our 
hypothesis, as far as possible, by experiment, and perhaps 
we shall be constrained by the result of the experiment 
(compared with the facts, hypotheses and experiments of 
other people) to modify our theory, or even reject it and 
start all over again. And when wc have attained some 
verified conclusion which appears uuassailably sound and 
stable we shall never suppose that it can be final, but 
shall begin looking for further facts, some of which may 
emerge only as a result of the discovenes and deductions 
we have already made, or of the application of those m 
action, and thus shall find ourselves going through the 
whole process once more, with a new goal ahead of us 
Moreover we shall not be the victims of our own 
specialization but shall want to relate our chemistry to 
another man’s physics, the two to someone else’s biology, 
the resultant of these to yet another student’s anthro- 
pology or psychology, and so on until we possess not only 
exact and ordered knowledge but also perspective and a 
synoptic view of things The researches of contemporary 
scientists, too, are taking them into the realms of 
philosophy and metaphysics. Seeking to understand 
the nature of things seen and handled, quantities and 
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qualities, which can ho weighed and measured, they are 
luouglii inevitably to a consideiation of the nature of 
ultimate leality, and of the principle that unifies the 
whole of expel icnce 

If this spirit, of adventure and of discipline became 
more widespiead m society can we doubt the immense 
diffoience it would make m politics, m religion, m social 
affairs v At once more critical and more tolerant, our 
corporate life would become more imaginative and 
creative, because more scientific m its quality. 

Take again the uses of histoiy. Piofessor George 
Tievelyan, m his inaugural lectuie at Oxford, urges that 
the value of liistoiical studies no more lies primarily in 
the moral or political inferences which may, with such 
immense influence for good or ill, be based upon them 
than the methods of the student are to be determined 
by some pnvate or propagandist interest. “ Whereas 
the discoveries of physical scientists/’ he says, “ have 
importance as a means towards material ends — military, 
medical, industrial and agricultural — on the other hand, 
historical studies have scarcely any value except m so 
far as they educate the mmd, stimulate thought, or 
intensify intellectual emotion But history can make 
people wiser, and it can give them intellectual pleasure 
of a very high order indeed ” It is his view, and m 
this he is undoubtedly one with the greatest historians 
of every ago and country, that “the value of history to 
the solution of present-day problems is indirect, and 
lies in the training of the student’s mind by the dis- 
passionate study of some closed episode m human 
affairs ” 

This is not to espouse the now discredited doctrine 
of “ formal training ” — the belief that subjects which 
have no direct interest or value m themselves can and 
should he used to evoke or develop m the student 
capacities and qualities which he can then utilize in the 
ordinary occasions of life, or in some sphere of thought 
and action totally different from that in which he has 
been “ trained.” We have ample illustration of the 
fact that the theologian, however great a scholar in his 
own field of knowledge and however clear and profound 
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a thinker lie has come to be, is no more competent to 
make pronouncements m physics or biology without 
having qualified himself by first-hand researches in that 
field also than, contrariwise, is the scientist m the 
realms of religion and theology The business of each 
is intelligently to follow, and if need be to question, 
the other’s aigument and evidence with a view to co- 
operation m building up a greater body of truth 
Professor Trevelyan affirms, with legard to his own 
subject, what we have alieady touched upon as a 
general principle “ It is difficult to set bounds to the 
scope of history. It is concerned with every activity of 
man Even if the sole end in view -were to understand 
past politics — a dreary limitation — wo should have first 
to study past economics, past lehgion, pasL jurisprudence, 
past social life and custom, for past politics were the 
mere outward form and flounsh of these and many other 
activities of human life of old ” 

It is no doubt possible for a keen student to become 
a mere dabbler m a dozen departments of knowledge, 
with disastrous results to his own mentality and, if 
examples of his type are multiplied or if he acquires 
influence on other grounds among lus fellows, to society. 
Indeed one is sometimes made to wonder whether narrow 
specialization is any worse an evil than superficiality and 
diffuseuess. Many students would do better if they 
attended fewer classes, just as many have been warped 
m mind and narrowed m sympathy by being allowed to 
spend themselves on “ the social sciences ” -without being 
encouraged to take a little interest also m literature or 
tbe arts, and vice versa The essential point is, however, 
that having chosen his subject a man will find that it 
leads him to related mteiesis and inquiries if only he 
will go deeply enough into it and follow out its implica- 
tions faithfully The co-ordination and giouping of 
studies will thus come about naturally, not on an 
artificial plan, while our principle that tbe desires of 
tbe student must come befoie tbe desirability of tbe 
subject will not work out m such a hopelessly anaicluc 
fashion as might be feared 

This is the more so if two dangers are avoided The 
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first of these concerns the books a man uses : the second 
is a question of tlie intellectual company be keeps. 

Test-books have their value, but for the solitary 
student or the group to rely upon a text-book is as 
though one should never get beyond the study of 
anatomy to that of physiology and biology. An 
educated man may be, either of choice or by force of 
circumstances, a man of few books, but the man of one 
hook can hardly hope to become educated. Fortunately 
tutors are to an increasing extent refusing to prescribe 
any one book to their classes, except as a kind of ground 
plan indicating the compass of the woik to be done and 
the inter-relation of its parts The book-list, and behind 
it the libiary, are the pioper provision for adult students, 
not, of course, with the expectation that each member 
of the group can or will lead all the volumes mentioned 
m the list, but in order that each may choose, under 
guidance, those that appeal to him most, and out of his 
reflection upon these (or such portions of them as are 
relevant) may make his particular contribution to the 
common stock of fact and argument It is the business 
of adult education to inspire people with a love of the 
atmosphere of books, while it keeps them alert to the 
pressure and significance of practical affairs. 

Guidance has been mentioned and the word at once 
brings into prominence tbe function of the tutor, and 
the importance of entrusting leadership in adult educa- 
tion to men and women who have breadth and depth of 
mind as well as high competence m their special subjects 
For the interdependence of all knowledge, the richness 
and variety of even a commonplace 01 abstract study 
when set against its proper background, tlie thoroughness 
which alone will preserve the adult student fiom the 
fate of either the dilettante or the pettifogging specialist, 
must he reflected in a person hefoie the average student 
will perceive their attractiveness and their necessary 
character as educational fust principles 

This thought issues naturally m a consideration of 
the second danger to a real humanism m adult education 
It is generally admitted that the isolated student is at 
a great disadvantage, lacking that friction of thought 
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with others which produces energy. But it is less often 
realized that the isolated class suffers in the same way 
if not to the same degree. Of course any gioup of 
students will contain within itself people who diffei m 
politics, leligion, social circumstances, mental develop- 
ment, temperament, special interests and innumerable 
other respects But by hypothesis they have come 
together because for each economics, liteiature, science, 
or whatever the subject may be, has for one leaaon or 
another a predominant attraction. The risk is that it 
should assume m their minds a predominant importance. 
This can easily and successfully he oveiconie only as 
groups constantly intermingle with other groups at a 
common centre where the community life makes natural 
and inevitable a social and intellectual comradeship 
between types of people who would otlieiwise meet only 
those likerainded with themselves in attaching supreme 
significance to one path of inquiry As we have seen, 
Beechcroft Educational Settlement was the first modern 
embodiment in England of this conception The Report 
on Pioneer Woik presented by the Adult Education 
Committee of the Board of Education emphasizes the 
desirability of such centres for the common pursuit of 
educational mteiests by widely differing groups. But 
the principal reason is often overlooked As Maurice 
understood when he urged that the new venture which 
he was to lead should be called a college and not an 
institute, there is far more involved than die creation 
of a social atmosphere which renders the idea and the 
experience of study more attz active. That can be 
accomplished, though m comparatively small measure, 
within the limits of the isolated class The zeal issue 
is whether adult education shall have the character and 
spirit of a university, a lepublic where, as m religion, 
all that is finest and richest is caught, not taught. 
"Without losing the necessaiy devotion to their own 
particular study, whether of political science, or of 
poetry, or of psychology, or of play-producmg, each 

f roup begins to see the value of what the others are 
oing, and to discern the relationship between them all. 
When we speak of a university spirit and university 
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standards in adult education, then, we mean, or ought 
to mean, more than academic competence on the part 
of the tutor and the part played by a university m 
sending him foith as an extra-muial teacher — more even 
than the thoroughness and disinterestedness with which 
he and his students do their work. The conception must 
he extended to include this note of universality m the 
approach to any subject of study and m the treatment 
of it For that reason it appeals, to the writer at any 
rate, completely misleading to suggest that any isolated 
class can “ aim at a standard appioximately equal to 
that of university honours m the subject with which it 
is dealing.” For a university student, if he is sensitive 
to the atmosphcie of a umveisity and if he takes his 
share in the life of the place, must constantly feel that 
he is busying himself with only one little segment of 
truth, which can be understood only m its relationship 
to those others upon which Ins fellows are at work. 

If we aie to develop anything like a people’s 
university, 01 to attain to the ideal of education set 
before us by Professor Whitehead, we must indeed widen 
the scope of adult studies and lcdrcss the balance of 
emphasis. We must also maintain a high standard of 
excellence But we must not be blind to the fact that 
adult education must be more comprehensive than 
university education It must teach many things which 
a university would not include withm its purview and 
by methods which the university would never dream of 
adopting among undergraduates, and yet at the same 
time must main lam tho ideals of which we have been 
speaking, and which we so naturally associate with 
university traditions 

Thus, for example, it is beyond question that 
multitudes of men and women will never learn much, 
if anything, from books. They are not built that way. 
They gam far more, aesthetically and miellectually, as 
well as socially and moially, by the use of their hands 
than by any other means It will not do to brush aside 
handicrafts, hobbies, and other media of education which 
have been shown to possess such intrinsic value by the 
work of Women’s Institutes, for example, or the London 
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Men’s Institutes, or tlie East London Art Club in 
Whitechapel which recently astonished the world by its 
exhibition of two bundled pictures painted by worlang 
men artists For adult education must piovide not only 
for the people who have had secondary and university 
education, or who would have profited by the alternative 
if it had fallen to then lot, but also for those who, if 
the highroad had been flung wide open, neither would 
nor could have set foot upon it Yet, if a community is 
truly democratic, these aie every whit as much needed 
m making up the common life as the others. They have 
as distinctive a contribution to make to the community’s 
well being, happiness and progress. They cannot make 
that contribution unless they too attain m theii own 
way to freedom and responsibility. Difference is not 
necessarily inferiority. Painting, music, drama, are 
recognized as methods of self-expression for which 
people must be piepared m a way quite other than that 
appropriate to the Law or the Church, tiade or com- 
merce, industry or agriculture Why then should not 
those other foiins of educative activity be regarded m a 
similar light * 3 Terence uttered no apology when he 
wrote the oft quoted Nilul humannm a me alien um fuio 
Humanistic studies ior men and women must surely 
include all that for them lends living a deeper signific- 
ance and a more abiding joy, whichever of the senses 
or of the areas m the grey matter of the brain may 
happen to he the gateways whereby it finds entry. 
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WANTING IS WHAT? 

In view of all that we liave said, certain outstanding 
needs are manifest in tlic growth, of the adult education 
movement 

Research is a word that is becoming robbed of its 
significance by too wide a use Eveiy little bit of investi- 
gation is dignified by the name. We employ it here, 
however, m its more austere meaning. Undoubtedly 
scientific study of what has been accomplished hitherto 
in adult education is urgently needed if we are to reap 
the due fruit of our experience. The psychology and 
philosophy of adult education, its social implications, 
principles of organization, methods of teaching — all these 
are awaiting patient and constructive study by experi- 
enced, scholarly, and withal humanistically-minded men 
and women set free for the purpose It should be the 
business of universities to make piovision for this, and 
to see that the work is not entrusted to dry-as-dust 
pedants or raw young academics, but to men and women 
m the prime of their powers, who have been and will 
remain m constant vivid contact with the men and 
women who educate, and are educated, m the actual 
movement, not in one country alone 

Experiment and yet more experiment is imperative. 
We cannot afford to admit that any particular type or 
method is in any sense final or sufficient It is possible 
and desirable that many existing forms should biing 
within their influence ten or a hundred times as many 
men and women as are influenced by them to-day. We 
have come upon some perfectly magnificent ways of 
getting the 30b done — with certain people and in certain 
circumstances. But these are still susceptible of 
improvement. And when they have been utilized to the 
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utmost there will remain vast multitudes of folk to whom 
they make not the least appeal. The spirit of adventure 
may be more naturally characteristic of voluntary 
organizations than of universities and statutory bodies. 
But it must he perpetually stimulated and sustained, in 
the first, and must penetrate the others. The creeping 
paralysis of orthodoxy is all too subtle m its early stages. 
The repressive pride of the successful all too frequently 
stifles fresh and promising pioneei effoits which, in the 
nature of the case, cannot show evidence of success for 
a few years to come. A genuine welcome and a real 
chance must be given to every new sign of life, wherevei 
and in whatever guise it appears. 

Attention must especially be given to elementary and 
informal types of adult education. Insignificant and 
troublesome to the expert, these have a charm for the 
common man he can appreciate them just because they 
are not elaborate and advanced . they meet him where he 
is, and do not demand that he shall take a long journey, 
or make a violent and unnatural effort, to reach them. 
They are the only recruiting ground for higher educa- 
tional adventuies on anything beyond the present small 
scale. But also they are the only ground wherein a very 
large number of people will ever find themselves at home 
at all. 

Much adult education will never know itself as such, 
and will he recognized only by leaders and teachers of 
real insight It will go on m clubs, churches, cinemas, 
theatres, concert rooms, trade unions, political societies, 
and m the homes of the people where there are books, 
newspapers, music, wireless sets, workshops, gardens — 
and groups of friends But it will have its impetus in 
our more definitely organized agencies of education — 
Schools, Colleges and Universities, W E A. branches, 
Adult Schools, Women’s Institutes, Y.M C A’s and 
Y.W.C A and Settlements The need is that these 
should realize the possibilities of it, and set themselves 
to foster it and minister to it 

Community centres of adult education should he a 
hundred times more widespread than they are now 
Making provision for all forms of adult education, from 
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the simplest to the most advanced, they attract all' sorts 
of people who do not at first even realize that what they 
want is education : they only know that the life and 
atmosphere of such a place attracts them 

Constant propaganda on behalf of adult education 
is desperately needed. If these chapters have appeared 
to assume that the populace is clamouring for adult 
education, the writer is under no illusion m this respect. 
The cares of this world and the deceitfulness of even 
sufficient riches to spend on dog-racing, the pictures, ]azz, 
and other popular amusements choke the seed of cultural 
interests quickly enough But human nature is not 
truly expressed or represented m these reactions to 
depressing conditions of life and work, or to sensational 
incitements to the ims-spendmg of leisure The mischief 
is that education is not piesented to people with sufficient 
conviction, vividness, or humoui. We need prophets and 
apostles who know the heai ts and lives of common men, 
as well as the delights and resources of that multiform 
and inexhaustible tiling called education. 

Of personnel we have already spoken m a previous 
chapter. There is a dearth of the right kind of people 
for either voluntary or paid service in this field Now 
that fees and salaries can be earned m the work of 
organizing adult education or teaching adult groups there 
is always the risk that mercenaiy or (in the less worthy 
sense) professional motives may emerge among those who 
cannot afford to give the necessary time without recom- 
pense. Without anything approaching materialism or 
baseness, men and women may look upon tbis as snnply 
a ]ob amidst other jobs, to be done as the price of 
sustenance But so long as the remuneration remains 
as low as it is, the prospects so limited, and the tenure 
so insecure, it is unlikely that uninspired and calculating 
persons will regard adult education as an eligible calling. 
In point of fact vezy few full-time workers m this sphere 
at present, even if comparatively well-placed, are earn- 
ing half as much as they would be capable of doing in 
other departments of education, in some other profession 
altogether, or in business Most of them are without the 
expectation of any pension, and without either the spare 
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time or the superfluous energy to add to their incomes 
in. other ways. Part-time workers are of course better 
off, unless they have neither regular employment else- 
where nor private resources : but the work demands 
freshness and concentration, so that part-time partici- 
pants should he sufficiently well paid for what they do 
to make it feasible for them to accept less than full-time 
posts and pay concurrently elsewhere 

It is imperative that people paid to rendei service, 
and especially whole time service, m adult education 
should be relieved at least of undue poverty at present 
and of anxiety regarding tbe future. Sacrifices may be 
very cheerfully made, and often it is the men and women 
who are not excessively at ease m Zion who exhibit the 
finest qualities as teachers and leaders But it is fatal 
to exploit them, for unless their minds aie reasonably 
free of bread and butter worries they cannot throw them- 
selves without, reserve into the lives of other people, and 
if they cannot enjoy an ordinary measure of physical 
and cultural satisfaction they can hardly accumulate an 
abundance of mental and spiritual possessions from which 
to enrich others They themselves commonly think very 
little about this side of things, partly because they are 
so much absoibed m the work which makes such con- 
tinuous demands upon them and brings them so much 
happiness, but also, perhaps, m part because they dare 
not let themselves dwell upon the risks and disabilities 
tbey are incurring both for themselves and for those 
dependent upon them There is the more reason, there- 
fore, why those responsible for appointing and maintain- 
ing them should keep themselves well informed of the 
facts, and take in good time the necessary measures for 
dealing with the situation. Britain has already been 
disgraced by the conditions under which she has allowed 
so many of her clergy and ministers, and till lately her 
elementary teachers, to carry out their high task. She 
cannot afford to repeat the mistake m respect of this new 
vocation And what is true of Britain is true of many 
other countries also. 

In isolated cases, such as that of the London Work- 
ing Men’s College, a fine tradition of wholly voluntary 
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service lias been maintained, but it is of no use to shirk 
the fact that adult education, by and large, cannot be 
carried on efficiently without a considerable and increas- 
ing nucleus of people who are set free to devote them- 
selves body and soul to the enterpnse by receiving the 
necessary payment Nor should this be regarded as an 
evil, any more than it is m universities or the civil 
service The antidote to professionalism is the enthusiasm 
of humanity, and unless the whole adult education move- 
ment alters radically and unexpectedly it has enough of 
this to inspire all who shaie actively in it 

On the other hand there remains a need for voluntary 
service which ought immensely to increase, and to call 
out m those who render it qualities as fine as those 
of the finest whole-time organizers and tutors Apart 
altogether from tlio impossibility of raising and main- 
taining a sufficient force of full-time workers to meet 
the need, nothing could be moie disastious to the vitality 
and richness of the movement than that it should come 
to depend upon the exertions of those whose only ]ob, 
paid or unpaid, it is. In this lies one of the character- 
istic differences between adult education and all other 
parts of the educational system. The point is not that 
teachers and officials employed by schools, colleges, and 
universities do only as much as they are paid to do, for 
the reverse is notoriously true : much of their best work 
is and must, be unpaid. But adult education is success- 
ful only in the degree to which it is integrated with the 
common life of the community, with the diverse interests 
of the persons who make up that community, with the 
differing groups into which for a hundred reasons they 
form themselves. If it is to touch life at all points the 
adult education movement must have withm it, among 
its most active members, people wlio genuinely represent 
those various aspects and organizations of life. They 
must be m it not only as students primarily set upon 
gaining fresh treasures of knowledge and thought, but 
also as responsible leaders and workers, giving to it their 
experience and their energy, helping to share and direct 
it, serving as supremely effective missionaries for it 
among those whom they meet every day in quite other 
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spheres of activity. They must be the friendly and con- 
structive critics of its aims and methods. They must be 
its ardent and sympathetic advocates among those of 
their friends and colleagues who would never respond 
to any advance made from outside their particular world 
of ideas and occupations 

Finance is ever a thorny topic of discussion and 
often a rather dreary burden in practice. But experi- 
ence shows that it need be neither, if it is treated as a 
matter of formulating and applying certain principles 
on the one ' hand, and on the other as a side of all 
educational enterprise from which a good deal of enjoy- 
ment and a very real bond of fellowship may be gained 
if the responsibility is properly shaied. 

One of the results of distributing ivealth m the way 
which prevails piactically throughout the world to-day 
is that only rich people can afford to pay for any 
education that is reasonably to be called adequate, 
whether for their children or for themselves. It has 
therefore come to he regarded as axiomatic that no form 
of education can ever he financially self -suppoi ting, and 
by the usual swing of the pendulum it is widely main- 
tained that education of all kinds should he free to all 
citizens, the cost being met by the State. 

It is ceitamly true that the fees which most adult 
students can afford to pay will not amount to a tithe of 
what, on a most economical basis, it costs to provide them 
with the facilities they certainly should have. But that 
is no reason for pauperizing the student, and while no 
student ought to he denied education because, by no 
fault of his own, he is poor, there is much to he said 
for seeing to it that students do actually contribute in 
accordance with their capacity. When the matter is 
fairly put to them they respond readily — and often to 
the point of considerable sacrifice — while also working 
class groups, accustomed to the century-old tradition of 
corporate action in politics and industry, frequently find 
it both easier and more congenial to make contributions 
out of their common funds than to increase their 
individual payments. 

When the students have done what they can it is 
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for the community, acting through its organs of local 
and national government, to play iLs part This is 
recognized in the British educational system so far as 
primary, and to some extent secondary, technical, and 
university education are concerned. It needs fuller 
recognition, not merely as a matter of principle hut as 
one of practical action, in the case of adult education 
To lay down, without adequate discussion, the proportion 
m which the cost should be met from voluntaiy sources, 
rates, and taxes, or the administrative arrangements that 
should be adopted, would be arbitrary and misleading. 
But the principle of paitnership must be insisted upon, 
and it is fuither to be obseived that while the Board of 
Education has made notable increases m its expenditure 
on adult education during the last few years, and certain 
Local Education Authorities have pursued a very gener- 
ous policy, there will have to be a much deeper dipping 
into the public purse than even the most liberal President 
or the most progressive L E.A has yet contemplated, if 
the movement is not to be starved, and those Local 
Authorities which at present do little or nothing must 
by some means be aroused to fulfil their obligations 
under the Education Act. The proportion of its budget 
devoted by the most generous of the Authorities, and 
even by the Board itself, to adult education is still 
ridiculously small. It is more than a duty under the 
Act: it is a matter of wise statesmanship and of plain 
common-sense that a considerable part of the public 
funds should be spent upon enfranchising the minds of 
the people, and making them capable of exercising with 
sound judgment and a fine sense of values the power 
put into their hands by a democratic constitution of 
national and local government The State cannot afford 
to he miserly in its appropriation of money towards a 
service which, more than any other that it provides, 
ensures the stability and the strength of a people If it 
he said that war, and the debts consequent upon either 
victory or defeat, armaments, industrial conflict, and 
other destructive factors in the life of a nation eat up 
her financial resources, and that if these liabilities must 
be incurred it is inevitable that she should spend twice 
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or three times as much upon tlie maintenance of fleet, 
army, and air force as upon education of all kinds, the 
reply is obvious Her sole insurance against all this 
prodigality of waste is at all costs to spend more upon 
feeding tile nation, mentally and spiritually, so that as 
a people we may glow up indeed, and giow out of 
obsessions, fears, suspicions, crudities and materialisms 
winch belong to the childhood of the race, not to its 
maturity. And if it be said that necessary expenditure, 
national or local, upon making the nation prosperous 
prevents expenditure that would make it wise and 
cultured, there is but one answer unless we can learn 
how to use our wealth nobly, the fruits of our toil will 
turn out to be apples of Sodom, and until we have 
acquired the moral and spmtual qualities needed for the 
control and direction of power our might will be the 
engine of our own destruction The money is there 
for adult education, hut it is being misused for the 
bedevilment of our national life 

So far as universities are concerned, until they have 
the vision to make new adventures and to conceive laige 
policies in extra-mural work they will not obtain the 
financial resources for it But it would be well if the 
Government, in determining its grants to them, required 
that a minimum pait of such grants be devoted to extra- 
mural work, as m the case of the grants now made to 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Even when all these resources have been enlarged and 
exhausted, however, there will still be a deficit to be 
covered. Educational Trusts have in certain mstances 
rendered splendid service at this point m recent years 
It may be suggested to people of wealth that they would 
be well advised to found similar Trusts, under broad 
Trust-deeds, which should be administered by small but 
experienced and liberal-minded bodies of trustees, with 
competent and forward-looking secretaries to assist them m 
both framing and executing carefully considered policies 
The effect of the encouragement given by the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust to the development of County 
Library Schemes and Rural Community Councils is a 
sti ilnng illustration of the possibilities in this direction. 
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But the function of such. Trusts would appear to Ire 
primarily tlie assistance m tlieir early stages of pioneer 
ventures upon wlucli public funds cannot justifiably be 
spent until their permanent value has been proved and 
the desirability of extending them over a wide aiea of 
the national life demonstrated. Assistance to individual 
students going up to Colleges and Universities is another 
special feature of Trust work, as is the financing of 
inquiries and reports which are more suitably carried 
out by voluntary bodies than by public authorities. Dr. 
Keppol, of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, has 
given us au admirable brief .sketch of the pimciples that 
should guide Trusts m foiinulating their policy, and he 
emphasizes co-operation between Trusts, Universities, and 
established Voluntary Organizations m the choice of 
undertakings to receive support of this kind 

Questions of fieedom arise m this connection. 
Extremists such as those who dictate the policy of the 
Labour Colleges profess that to accept public or Trust 
money involves the surrender of independence But the 
time is past when Government Departments or Local 
Authorities can demand compliance with any but the 
most general conditions of efficiency and freedom from 
sectarian or party domination they no longer desire to 
do so, if we except some Authorities which are merely 
seeking a cloak for their misnamed “ economies.” So, 
too, Trusts, though they may he handling money made 
under the system of capitalism, are not under the thumb 
of individual capitalists or groups of capitalists. The 
money is insulated by the veiy foundation of the Trust 
and the composition of the Board of Trustees, Naturally 
neither public money nor trust funds can be given to 
propagandists for the advancement of partisan interests, 
and it would appear that the extremists already men- 
tioned are making a virtue of necessity in vaunting their 
“ independence ” 

It would help matters considerably if public funds 
could more freely be placed at the disposal of bodies 
which desire to set men and women of proved capacity 
and integrity free to plan and carry out their work in 
whatever way may be most suited to the circumstances, 
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and which are prepared to take responsibility lor the 
programmes and standards of such men and women 
Local Authorities aie doing this increasingly and receive 
half their expenditure, incurred in this way, from the 
Board of Education But the Boaid itself still adheres 
to the plan of making giants only m respect of separate 
classes which comply with the existing Regulations. 

Such is the geneial situation regarding the financial 
needs oi adult education m England and the possi- 
bilities of meeting them. Parallels may doubtless he 
found m other eountnes. An interesting characteristic 
of Danish High Schools is that, while they are practically 
all privately owned, the Government makes substantial 
subventions to them without any specific conditions or 
regulations. They are regarded as an asset of gieat 
value to the national life, and, as such, well worth 
preservation from weakening There is no leal basis 
of comparison between this and Government grants to 
universities m Great Butam, but there is a superficial 
resemblance In America, as everyone knows, Educa- 
tional Trusts arc both relatively more numerous and 
obviously far more wealthy than elsewhere, but Hr 
Eeppel, m the essay to which leference has already 
been made, speaks of the probability that m future 
many more small Trusts will bo established, and points 
to the advantages of this 

We have touched briefly upon some of the press- 
ing needs of adult education — research, experiment, 
advocacy, community centres for diverse kinds of 
work, corporate life, leadership, voluntary service, 
public and private financial aid. There are others 
hardly less mgenl But none are likely to ho satisfied 
save as mingled idealism and common-sense take stronger 
hold of us all. “ We needs must love the highest when 
we see it ” Love is the fountainhead of sacrifice, service, 
discipline, adventure So we are brought hack to the 
question, what is the goal of adult education? What 
is blazoned on our standards and aflame in oui minds 
and hearts as we go forward ? To what vision are we 
seeking to direct men’s eyes? 
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“ FULLY ADULT ” 

Me H. Q Wells ends the Sixth Book of The World 
of William Ghssold with a chapter entitled “ Eully 
Adult.” In it he says “ The attainment of the World 
Republic and the attainment of the fully adult life are 
the general and the particular atqiects of one and the 
same leality Bach conditions the other . . We shall 
be man m common and immortal m common, and each 
one of us will develop his own individuality to the 
utmost, no longer as a separated and conflicting being 
but as a part and contribution to one continuing whole.” 

Directly we attempt to define the ultimate hope and 
purpose of adult education we find oui selves m that 
country of the mind where young men see visions and 
old men dream dreams We can stimulate each other 
to thought and effort, but each must descube the goal 
as he sees it for himself, and none will ever he quite 
satisfied with any attempt to put it into words In the 
nature of the case there can be no finality for us in such 
a quest. Yet, unless the whole universe is hopelessly 
irrational, our characteristically human visions and 
dreams must have some correspondence with reality 
We may be unable to say in set terms what adult 
education, the process of fostering complete growth m 
personalities which are by nature social, implies, or 
precisely to what end it should be directed. If we ask 
“ When does a man become fully adult P When is his 
education complete? ” the only true answer is ” Never 
while he lives.” But as we go on learning and working 
together we become daily more sure of the qualities that 
are essential to the whole process, both in ourselves as 
individuals and in the manifold aspects of that ineluct- 
able corporate life which we call human society. We 
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begin to discern what an educated man and an educated 
people must be 

Professor Boberl Peers writes in. The Schools of 
England concerning adult education • “ Its business is 
to help the mature student to weave the isolated bits of 
knowledge into the web of Ins experience, to find for 
himself a philosophy of life and a harmonious way of 
living, and to make the best eontnbution of which he is 
capable to the common life ” There all the distinctive 
notes of lifelong education are struck — knowledge, 
expenence, wisdom, harmony, the giving of self m 
service. All of them aie rooted m the practical affaiis 
of ordinary men and women Each of them reaches out 
into the infinite. They are meaningless apart from the 
growth and the activities of the individual personality 
They are impossible unless that personality is in perpetual 
living relationship to the whole — tbe whole of tiuth and 
the whole of life, immediate reality and ultimate. 

The aim, then, is a philosophy and a way of living, 
an insight and a joyous puipose, with some power of 
achieving it The method is a discipline and a fellow- 
ship, a training of the mind and a quickening of human 
sympathies And there are many whose experience 
harmonizes with that desenbed by Mr Middleton 
Muny, m Things io Come. Graining light from many 
quarters, yet finding- the fullness of tiuth m none, he 
became convinced that a man’s intellectual and spiritual 
growth must be reckoned m terms of approximation to 
wholeness — a, conception so finely worked out m the 
scientific and philosophical inteipretation of man and 
the universe given us by General Smuts m Holism and 
Evolution But Mr Muiry goes further even than 
General Smuts, and his words awaken response m men 
and women throughout the woild 

“ If it can he put into a word, this is the fundamental 
distinction between the teaching of Jesus and all other 
religious wisdom that I know that He taught not good- 
ness, hut wholeness and this both m the inward man, 
and in the outward world Wholeness m the man him- 
self means that the soul is not a partial faculty of man; 
it is not something that can be opposed to and distin- 
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guisbed from mind and heart it is a creation which 
includes both these within itself The soul is simply the 
condition of the complete man. And to this complete- 
ness m the man, which is his soul, there conesponds a 
completeness and harmony of the world of his experience ; 
it also, without abstraction or denial of any of its 
elements, suffers a like transformation and becomes 
organic,, harmonious — it becomes God ” 
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A SHORT LIST OF BOOKS OH ADULT 
EDUCATION 


(Rare and out-of-punt books, aie not mentioned here, noi aie 
books published only m languages other than English Informa- 
tion respecting the lattei may be obtained fiorn The World 
Association for Adult Education, 16 Russell Square, London, 
W 0 1) 

American Library Association, The Libraries and Adult 
Education Macmillan (1926 ) 10s 6d net. 

Beqtrtjp, Holger, -with Hans Lund and Peter Manniohe The 
Foil High Schools of Denmark and the Development of a Fann- 
ing Community Oxford University Press (1920 ) 6s net 
British Broadcasting Corporation, The New Ventures in Broad- 
casting A Study in Adult Education BBC (1928 ) Is net 
Dobbs, A E Education and Social Movements, 1700-1850 Long- 
mans, Gieen (1919 ) 10s 6d net 

Dover Wilson, J flic Schools of England Sidgwick & Jackson 
(1928 ) 18s net 

Draper, W H Umueisity Extension, 1873-1923 Cambndge 
University Pi ess (1923 ) 3s 6d net 
Fisher, Dorothy Canfield Why Stop Learning ? Haioouit, 
Brace (1927 ) 9s 6d net 

Hart, Joseph K Adult Education Thomas Y Ciowell Com- 
pany (1927 ) $2 75 net 

Hodgen, Margaret T Workers’ Education in England and the 
United States Kegan Paul (1925 ) 12s 6d net 

Horrabin, J E and Winifred Working Class Education 

Labour Publishing Co (1924 ) Is net 
Jaoka, Hilda T A Mind for the Kingdom Edmbmgh House 
Press (1928 ) Is 6d net 

Lindeman, Edward C The Meaning of Adult Education New 
York New Republic, Inc ,fl 00 not 
Manchester, The Bisnop of, and Othois The Teaching Church 
A Handbook of Adult Behgious Education 8PCK (1928 ) 
3s 6d net 

Mansbridge, Albert An Adventuie m Working Class Education 
Longmans, Gieen (1920 ) fis net 
Martin, Everett Dean The Meaning of a Liberal Education 
W W Noiton & Company (1926 ) $3 00 net 
Martin, G Currie The Adult School Movement Its Origin and 
Development National Adult School Union (1924 ) 3s 6d net 
Parry, R St John, and Others Cambndge Essays on Adult 
Education Cambndge University Press (1920 ) 12s 6d net 
Prefer, Nathaniel New Schools for Older Students Macmillan 
(1926 ) 10s 6d. ifet 

Povah, J. W (Ed ) Students and the Faith The Call of Church 
Tutorial Classes Longmans, Gieen (.1928) 3s net 
Price, T W The Sioiy of the Woikeis’ Educational Association, 
1903-1924 Labour Publishing Co (192-i ) Is net 
Robertson Scott, J W The Story of the Women’s Institutes 
Movement tn England and Scotland and Wales The Village 
Press, Idbury, Kmgham, Oxford (1925 ) 6s. net 
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